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. ‘ SINGING GAMES is just off the press! 


¢ Wondering what to do with a group of five-to-sevens? Here's 
the answer! Singing games that will keep them happy for hours 
and bring them back for more. The summer playground leader, 
the camp counselor, the volunteer leader will find that this collec 
tion bridges the gap between the safe harbor of the sand box and 
the faster tempo and competitive spirit of the active play area. 

Music and action, as well as the words, are given for each game. 
Some are old favorites, others will be less familiar to most leaders: 
ill have been carefully chosen for their appeal to the small child. 
Outdoors or indoors, in the home, recreation center or play area, 

fair weather or when it rains, wherever the just-started-to- 
schoolers are gathered, these games will be played—and played 


again 


SINGING GAMES (P. 21)—Price 50 cents 


and a Reminder - 


The first issue of THE PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK 
will be out on April 24th! 


e Sure signs of Spring—the first crocus—the first robin—and the 
first issue of THE PLAYGROUND SUMMER Noresook! 

Just as colorful as the crocus—it’s printed in bright colors and 
bedecked with gay illustrations. 

Just as busy as the robin—it’s so full of ideas and suggestions 
tbout all phases of the summer playground program that they 
ulmost tumble off the pages. 

More useful than either one—even the most experienced leader 
will find stimulation for his thinking in THr PLAYGROUND 
SUMMER NOTEBOOK. The novice leader will find its twelve week- 

ssues packed with practical, workable hints that can be adapted 


» fit any playground program. 





Subscribe now—and be ready for Summer! 
THE SUMMER PLAYGROUND NOTEBOOK—Twelve issues for $1.50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 









































NOW AVAILABLE . . . The Perfected Official springboard for AAU and NCAA 


diving competition, and now in use in 
nearly every college and university 
where competitive diving meets are held. 
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BUCKBOARD 


AND THE 


ONE METER 


a 







The ONLY springboard that cre- 
ates uniform performance for 
light and heavy weight divers. 







STAND a ie ogee | | — 
J CE ee Official springboard at Hel- 
i sinki during 1952 Olympic 

tae, Games. 


a ——w 
The “BUCKBOARD’’ is the Divers report more height 


only aluminum spring- ; = achieved; thus better form. 


board on the market. Itis [im oni a 
constructed of uniform air a a 
craft aluminum extrusions | 
and drawn tubes for lift- 
ing and long-lasting quali 


ties. 









The *“‘BUCKBOARD" practically eliminates springboard maintenance. It's 
the only springboard ever designed to permit replacement of any of the 
: integral units in event of accidental damage. Out-performs any other 
| type board—outlasts any other type board by YEARS! 








Manufactured and Sold Exclusively By: 


NORMAN BUCK MFG. CO. 


2332 EASTLAKE SEATTLE 2, WASHINGTON 




















” Made Right 
to Perform Right! 


OUISVILLE SLUGGER 


Choice of the Champions in every league 
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for play capacity and SAFETY 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Climbing structure 


@ No other playground device provides so 





much play capacity per square foot of ground 
area and per dollar of cost as JUNGLEGYM! 
That plus JUNGLEGYM'’S Safety record 


of more than one hundred million child-play- 





hours without one single serious accident 
are two reasons why you should give 
the children of your playground the advantage 


of JUNGLEGYM. 


Write for Illustrated Bulletin on PORTER'S Streamlined Line that will Save You Money ... Time 


7 You can rely on PORTER for the basic units you need 


\ on for your playground... 
<< S > eo M4 \ ~s LaF) 
7 > } te es ts raf 


NS , 
No. 38 Combination Set 

Compact, economical unit that’s ideal 
for limited ground areas. Six varieties 


No. 136 Stratosphere See-Saw 
Sensationally new. Give ns-c-deisy 
ride 333% higher tt ventional 


see-saw, but with of funful, healthful activity. 








No. 58-F Playground Basketball Backstop 


| Sar} 
<_Y_ > 


f i] Y 
i LJ _ Lad hed |] B “<A All-steel fan-shaped bank rigidly mount 
. ' ed on ste mast and if 
i tee as ana bracea or per- No 240 Merry- Go- Round 
No. 105 Six-Swing Set waite visilinia Will safely accommodate 30 children at 
Sturdy 12-ft. frame held rigidly togett one time. Noiseless, no-wobble, no 
er with exclusive Porter fittings make sway operation. An en- 


this a permanent, safe unit gineering marvel. 


TRE 2. & CORPORATION 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 








Exclusive MAKERS OF THE woRLD-ramous JUNGLEGYM* osname ll 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 
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On the Cover 


The mischievous young clowns on the cover an- 
ticipate a rollicking good time ahead—and help 
to set the scene for this issue featuring spring fes- 
tivals. pageants and drama. Photo courtesy of the 
Long Beach. California, Recreation Commission. 


Next Month 

April Recreation. the annual playground issue. 
will really be crammed from cover to cover with 
-uggestions and ideas for making your 1953 sum- 


uceess A Children’s Vil- 


mer program a huge 


lage” “Know Your Children” “Backyard Plav- 
ground Contests.” “Playground  Projeets and 
Games” and “Try-Outs for Litthe Leagues” are but 
a few of the title- There is also a section devoted 


to hobby month activitic in article on school-city 
cooperation in the planning of recreation areas 
ind facilities, and some good tips on. stretching 


your arts and craft budget 
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Editorial 


Wy Philosophy of Recreation 


G. Ou Romney 


LIMB 


from the mud 





up the rugged slope 
of civilization is the 
story of a struggle 
for self-expression. 
It is the record of a 
G. Ott Romney Rover caeing — 
to discover more 
and more creative talent within him 


and to release its powe! Intrinsic to 


this progress has been the constantly 
tighter clutching of the doctrine of the 
personal dignity and individuality of 
the human being. 

The degree to which self-discovery 
and self-expression have developed in 
the time dedicated to survival. as dis- 
tinguished from the time available for 
pursuit of personal desires, has varied 
with the rung of the ladder to which 
man has advanced as well as with his 


material and spiritual achievements 


the relative amounts of required work- 


ing and resultant self-choosing time. 
and the limitations set by economic. 
sociological and political factors. 
Those pursuits which the individual 
chooses in his earned leisure. with the 


primary motivation the gratification in 


the doing, are called recreation. It is 
thus apparent that it is not the what 
but the why. when and how that iden 
tify recreation. For recreation is not a 
matter of the motions but of the emo 
tions. The activities physical. men- 
tal, emotional spiritual, social) are 
but the tools of the trade. the outlets 
of creativity They proy ide the satis 
lactions of the desire for self-expres 
sion, the longing for recognition and 


belonging. the appetite for competi 


tion. the hunger for adventure—hun- 
gers as real as those for food and sex 
and se urity. hungers for which orati 
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fication, sometimes to an alarming de- 
eree. is denied in working hours and 
hy regimented experience. hungers 
which must be satisfied to insure per- 
sonality and character growth, social 
adjustment and balanced living. 
Recreation is an end unto itself in 
that it is indulged in for its own sake. 
not primarily for its dividends in spe- 


kinds Although 


recreation hand- 


amounts. 
off, 


somely. in numerous valuable curren- 


cified and 


pays sometimes 
cies. the paycheck of satisfaction in 
the doing provides its motivation and 
form of compensation. 

Recreation is a universal need, a 
rightful expectation in a democratic 
society. It is part and parcel of demo- 
cratic living. It is of the essence of 
the American way of life. 

And in the present-day high-speed 
society dominated by the magic of ma- 
chines and the miracles of science—an 
era of mechanization, specialization, 
standardization. urbanization and ma- 
terialism in which the symbols gener- 


ally 


power. horse-power, miles per hour 


worshipped are the dollar. fire- 
and revolutions per minute—each turn 
of the clock accentuates the responsi- 
bility of society to prepare its citizens 
from the cradle on for the arts of 
leisure. 

For. with all their blessings. ma- 
chines are frightening civilization 
with their manufacture of a plethora ci 
leisure hours which the people are ill- 
prepared to accept. Rich in recreation 
time, poverty-stricken in recreation at- 
titudes, aptitudes. skills and habits, so- 
ciety must mobilize for war against 
the evils of its materialism and mech- 
anization. This it must do by prepar- 
ing its members to live, by providing 


more adequate recreation opportunities 


through its public and voluntary agen- 
cies and social institutions, and by giv- 
ing wise direction and applying dis- 
creet control to its profit-motive com- 
mercialized recreation, a strong and 
necessary ally. 

The right to choose one’s pursuits 
in one’s own free time is democracy’s 
Fifth Freedom. 

Recreation’s 


to kill 


time but rather to make time live: not 


purpose is not 


to help the individual serve time but 
to make time serve him: not to en- 
courage people to hide from themselves 
but to help them find themselves. 
Recreation may be basking in the 
splash from a sunset or capturing its 
color and mood on Canvas. 
that 


and the volunteered praise of a friend- 


It may be well-executed putt 
ly competitor. 

It may be sealing a peak and in 
breathless triumph surveying — the 
stretching spaces and enjoying one’s 
insignificance. 

It may be the drawing of a bow 
across the violin strings or surrender to 
a moving symphony. 
the 


woods and noting the Dolichonyx or- 


It may be strolling through 
yzivorus or just startling the bobolink, 
or surprising that “little bird with a 
dozen bright colors.” 

It may be the dance step or finding 
and polishing pretty rocks, reading a 
book or conversing with a friend. 

It may be picnicking—the mothers 
spreading the contents of the baskets 
to the shouting laughter of playing 
youngsters and the bragging by the 
men. 

But never is it measured by what the 
participant does to or with the object 
or situation. Instead, recreation is 
concerned with what the doing does to 
the doer. 

For recreation is an important seg- 
By their 


recreation peoples’ lives and personal- 


ment of the living process. 


ities are shaped, communities take on 
complexion, nations develop cultures. 
Recreation takes its place with work, 
religion and education as the living 


areas which add up to life. 


Mr. Romney is Chief, Community Ser- 
vices Branch, Special Services Divi- 
sion, Office of the Adjutant General, 
Department of the Army. Washington. 
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pA Joint Pustisuinc ProJect of the 


National Recreation Association and 
Rand McNally, publishers, will appear 
in bookstores throughout the country 
in April, under the title Your Rand 
McNally Vacation Guide. Filled with 
travel and vacation information on all 
parts of the country, copiously illus 
trated and including helpful, up-to 
date road maps, this will be one of th 
most complete guides of its kind avail 
able this spring, and well worth the 
retail price of $1.50. This publication 
replaces Summer Vacations — USA, 
this year. 


> THe Dancers Wutcu CHILpren Fact 
when playing in unauthorized play 
spaces are discussed in detail in a new 
bulletin recently published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Among hazard 
ous areas are open pits, excavations, 
abandoned mines, construction work 
and industrial property, empty houses 
railroad property, dumps and junk 
yards. According to the bulletin. 
teachers, educators, playground and 
municipal authorities—as 
rents—have serious responsibilities “t 
provide and maintain attractive and 
adequate places for recreation.” 


well as pa 


> Letters are Now Gone Our fron 
the National Recreation Association to 
a number of leaders and 
workers, suggested by field representa 
tives of the 
deep concern for, and a special com 
petence in, the recreation 


recreatiol 
having 


association as 


program 


field—as a first step in the formation 
of a national advisory committee or 
recreation program and _ activities 


This is a part of the association’s e) 
pansion of services and its establis! 

ment of closer working relationships 
with the recreation leaders in its vai 

ous districts. 


> A Report To THE CALIFORNIA LEGIS 
LATURE, presented by State Director 

Natural Resources, Warren T. Hannun 
and State Director of Public Works. 
Frank B. Durkee, proposed a system 
of roadside parks, or wayside areas, 
for the motoring public. The Divisior 
of Highways, while recommending that 
an agency with park experience handl 
the job. emphasizes that location and 
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“Things You Should Kuow. . 


design must be subject to Division of 
Highways approval, to insure integra- 
tion with long-range highway planning 
and the 


trate. 


free and safe movement of 
The plan followed in 
states of building a large number of 


small roadside rests, or parking turn- 


some 


outs, with one to three picnic tables 
and a trash container, is analyzed in 
the report but is opposed on the 


safety and economy of 
maintenance. It is considered prefer- 
able to build a smaller 
strategically located installations with 
complete facilities for off-highway 
parking, to eight tables, sanita- 
tion, water supply and perhaps _fire- 


grounds of 


number of 


four 


plac es, 


> TH 
cast. 
the International 


Voice oF AMERICA has broad- 
throughout the world. 
Service of 


news of 
the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. and in- 
teresting letters are coming to the asso- 
result. The Voice of 
\merica also quotes from RECREATION 


clation as a 


magazine. 


ADDRESS OF THOMAS E. 
around-the-world rec- 


> THE SEATTLI 
Rivers, on his 
reation mission has been reprinted, by 
with other 
ibout the International Service. in an 


the way. together material 
ittractive pamphlet. Recreation Around 
the i orld 


pA ADOPTED by the 
\merican Municipal Association, at a 
December 


per cent ol 


RESOLUTION 


meeting was “Allocate ten 
National Forest receipts 
for use o1 public recreation facilities 


iT National Forests.” 


> Two RECREATION TRAINING Oppor- 
that 


irly enough to be 


rUNITIES were not sent in to us 


included on page 
61 of February issue of RECREATION. 
ire Ihduhapi Recreation Lab, YMCA 
Camp. Loretto, Minnesota. April 16- 
23. 1953. Write [hduhapi Recreation 
Leaders Laboratory, Box 491, Min- 
ne ipolis Minnesota. 

Buckeye Recreation Lab, Methodist 
Church, Urbana. Ohio. April 19-25. 
Write Professor Bruce Tom. Sociology 

Ohio State University. 
Ohio 


Department 
Columbus 





> Errata. On the contents page of the 
February 1953 RecrReEaATIoN, the Vol. 
ume Number under the 


should be XLV I. 


Job Openings 


masthead. 


State of Minnesota, Division of Pub- 
lic Institutions announces openings in 
a nation-wide competition, for patient 
activities leaders in two classifications: 

Patient Activities Leader |: Patient 
Activities Leader II. 

Desirable background for 
includes college graduation 


classifi- 
cation | 
with specialization in recreational 
training or other major skill 
plus the equivalent of nine months’ 
internship in hospital training or equi- 


areas 


valent experience in group activities 
work. For classification II, applicants 
should have additional extensive ex- 
perience in an institutional program. 
with at least one year in a supervisory 
capacity. 
Salary +1—$25 
Salary 2 
Applications will be accepted until 
further notice. Address Minnesota 
Employment Service. or the Minnesota 
Civil Service Department, State Office 
Building. St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Vational Board of the YWCA offers 
careers for young women in_ local 
YWCA’s in all parts of the country. 
There is a need for workers in teen-age 
program, young adult program, indus- 
trial, health and physical education 
programs as well as in other areas of 


program work. Salaries range from 
$2.600 to $4,000 a vear. 

Write to Personnel. National Board 
YWCA,. 600 Lexington Avenue, New 


Y ork y+ a New Y ork. 





Important Notice 
This issue of RECREATION carries 
our annual index, which completes 
\ olume XL\ I. 
the annual index will appear in the 
the magazine 


Hereafter, however, 
December issue of 
thus terminating each calendar year. 
In order to accomplish this change 
of publication date, each issue of 
RECREATION for the 
1953 will be designated as belong- 
ing to Volume XLVI (A), and Vol- 
ume VLVII will start with the Janu- 
ary 1954 issue. This means that 
Volume XLVI (A) will be a sup- 
plementary volume of seven issues 
rather than the usual ten. We hope 
that this will be clear to those of 
having year’s 


remainder of 


who your 


issues bound for your professional 


you are 
library and purposes of easier refer- 
ence. If there 
regarding this, please do not hesi- 


are any questions 


tate to write us about them. 
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Ski Tow Safety 


Sirs: 

I read with interest Mr. Sieker’s let 
ter in the December issue of the Re« 
REATION magazine discussil safety de- 


vices which should be attached to all 
ski tows. 

I don’t know how |] neglected to 
mention this in my article, but we very 
definitely have a safety, which auto- 
matically comes with our ski tow, of 
the gate variety. We use our tow at 
the bottom of the hill. therefore. do 
not need the gate; but at the top of the 
hill our pulley is thirty feet in the air. 
and twentv feet beyond where they get 
off. 

Besides, the motor is geared so that. 
if any obstructions stop the rope for a 
second, the motor will automatically 
shut off. Therefore, I feel that we have 
definitely covered all necessary safety 
angles with our tow. 

I was glad to see that Mr. Sieker 
brought this important item to the 
readers attention, as it 1s a very net 
essary part of operation 

James F. Herpic, Jr., Superinten 

lent o} Recreation, Rutland. Ver 


mont 
“How To Do It” Booklet 

Sirs: 

| have seen some ot your How To 
Do It” sketches in RECREATION, and 
am wondering if you have more of 
them assembled in any for for gen 
eral distribution? I think they would 
be very valuable for ou Ss camp 
program 

LERoy Concpon. Car Executive. 

YMCA, St. Louis. M 
e A booklet. made of these sketches 
will be published sometime in the neat 
future kid 

For Framing 

Sirs 
pictures that would be suitable for 
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framing and using in our recreation 
office. The very attractive covers of 
RECREATION magazine would be excel- 
lent if we could obtain from you: (1) 
permission to use the pictures in this 
manner, and (2) cuts of certain cover 
pictures so that we might have them 
made larger. 

Since the covers are so attractive, it 
might be that National Recreation As- 
sociation has already had large prints 
made of these that would be suitable 
for framing. 

Betty D’Lucos, Supervisor of Play- 
Department, 


grounds, Recreation 


Pensacola, Florida. 


Schwertz Article 
Irs: 

In your December issue there is 
an article by Mrs. L. Schwertz entitled 
*T Am a Professional Recreation Lead- 
er.” Is it possible to obtain a couple 
ol copies of this article. suitable for 
framing ? 

Jim Wor. Dunbar Association, In- 

corporated, Syracuse. Veu York. 

* a * 
Sirs: 

The staff members of the Police Ath- 
letic League, Incorporated. of the City 
of New York were quite impressed by 
Lillian Schwertz’s article in the De- 
cember 1952 issue of RECREATION. 

It is hereby requested that the Po- 
ice Athletic League. Incorporated. be 
permitted to reprint this article in its 
entirety for distribution to its proles- 
sional recreation workers. 

LIEUTENANT ANTHONY P. RAGONE1 

rit. Director. Recreation Unit, Police 

{thletic League. Incorporated, Veu 


York. 


Maori vs Lummi 
Sirs: 
indeed. 
to find Miss Cassell’s description of 
the “Maori Stick Game” in REecCREA 


It was a pleasant surprise. 


riON magazine for January, 1953. For 
many years recreation leaders of the 
Pacific Northwest have been enjoying 
and teaching essentially the same 
game, calling it “Lummi Sticks” after 
the Lummi Indian tribe of Puget 
Sound. They were reputed to have 
played it as a gambling game using 
deer bones or elaborately carved sticks 
which they manipulated with great 
skill. 

Whether the game is of Lummi or 
Maori origin is secondary to the fact 
that it is a wonderful socializer for 
people of all ages and learning the 
game usually is a hilarious experience 
for all the participants. 

One variation we have used with 
success is the playing of the game in 
foursomes (we call it doubles). One 
set of partners sits at right angles to 
the other as in a card game. The first 
twosome begins the game and the song 
while the second set starts its rhyth- 
mic pattern two beats later. All four 
players sing in unison. This results in 
a continual pattern of sticks being 
thrown across the “no hand’s land” in 
the center of the square and requires 
previous practice in pairs or “singles.” 

The variations of routines and 
rhythmic patterns are many and the 
participant’s ingenuity and coordina- 
tion are challenged in playing it. 

Many thanks for giving us more 
background on “Maori Sticks” and the 
additional words and music. 

Hans A. Tuompson, Recreation Di- 

rector, Santa Rosa, California. 


e The game of Lummi Sticks is used 
by a number of recreation depart- 
ments. Below, a group of leaders re- 
ceiving instruction from Mildred Scan- 
lon, social recreation specialist of the 
National Recreation Association, at a 
recent leadership training session in 
Guntersville, Alabama.—Ed. 





From India 


Sirs: 

Thank you very much for sending 
the pamphlet Homemade Play Appara- 
tus which I am returning to you. We 
cannot use homemade play equipment, 














Wwe! 


FISHING ROD KITS 


so simple any child can assemble 


ALL PARTS NECESSARY TO MAKE A FINE ROD 


Write for free catalog, 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. R, 111 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y 








items 


these and other croft 








COSTUMES TO RENT 


CONVENTIONS e PARADES e PAGEANTS 
MINSTRELS e PLAYS e OPERAS, ETC. 


VAN HORN & SON, PHILA. 7, PA. 


Costumers + Est. 1852 + Send for Folder. 











ANNUAL SPRING 
Folk Dance Course 


* for leaders, teachers, recreation workers 


* covering all basic dances, plus contras 
and special work on the Kolo and Hambo 


* to be taught by Michael Herman 


APRIL 6-11, 1953 
at FOLK DANCE HOUSE 


108 West 16 St., New York City 11 
Watkins 9-0644 


SEND FOR LEAFLET 








THE FLEXI SWING SEAT 


““A Safe Swing Seat’ 
Py ORDER TODAY k 


$3.95 


F.O.B. 
Factory 






















CHAMPION RECREATION EQUIPMENT 


P.O. 474 Highland Park, II! 


30% 


OFF 


Except Price 
fixed Records 











LONGEEaey a 
PLAYING 


RECORDS#a 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST & cs “< peiggiag 
FREE CATALOGUE (41D) leac ling labe _it 


I 


aranteed | 


520 W. 48 ST. 
N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


If in N.Y.C 
Visit Stores at 
1125 Sixth Avenue 
1143 Sixth Avenue 
1211 Sixth Avenue 


this fine mag 


as anything we used 
stantly. 


back 


use it 


put up is 
We just put up a swing in our 
yard and at least fifty children 
every day, so you see that it 
something sturdy. 
of about 80.000 
other swing in it 


con- 


Gau- 
and 
and 

absolutely no play equipment for chil- 


must really be 
hati is a town 


there 1s not one 


dren, or a park area for them to play 


in. We go home on our furlough in 
\pril and so have decided to wait un- 


til we come back to try to set a play- 
We hope to get di- 
park play 
home. 
had known of the 
Visiting recreation (Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas E. Rivers) so that we 
suld have asked them to come here. 
Gauhati is ride from 


eround up here. 
rections for putting up 
equipment while we are 

I wish that we 


people 


a two hour plane 
Calcutta and perhaps they would have 
found it possible 

ANN BEERS, 


sion, Gauhati, 


to make us a visil. 
{merican Baptist Mis- 
India. 


{ssam. 


Activity Ideas 


Sirs: 

We are enjoying RECREATION tre- 
mendously; the articles are stimulat- 
ing. the ideas for craft and other ac- 
tivities of great help to our program. 
Right now we are in the midst of the 
winter sports program with about 


forty-four hockey teams in our park 
le class of ski 


cirls, 


izues and a beginning 


jumpers, including some num- 


bering 


FRANCES 


-five. 

KANNOWSKI. 
Vid-Continent Regional 
Recreation Conference, 


Vorth Dakota. 


seventy 
Publicity 
Chairman. 
Parl, 
Grand Forks 


and 


Professional Responsibility 


SIT 


1 


In speaking 
ttitude in the 
vuld naturally 
personal 
ponsibility for the growth of his pro- 
ssion. I would like to say. 
ther things. that I feel that 
ribe to RECREATION. I sus- 
our circulation is negligible 
th respect to what it should 
ind | think every recreation work- 


should have easy 


of a really professional 
field, which 
in each worker 


recreation 
result 
ssuming and individual re- 
among 
too few 
us subs 


that 


really 


sub- 
magazine. I find that 
our field workers do 
RecREATION. All of this 
so comment to our 
that | 
not over twen- 


access to. or 
I hye te OUT 


ost none ol 


openly 
perintet cle nt. 


het money that there are 


saving would 
persons in our department who read 
and that the 
department 


izine num- 


\ idu ils in 


ber of indi our 
for it could probably be 
unted on the fingers of two hands. 

Further | felt should be 


ishamed of the fact that so many of us 


that we 





call ourselves professional workers 
when we don’t even read or subscribe 
to the one 
dium of expression. I 
would bet that the 
of RECREATION is 
most of us would assume; 
gave the 


which is our me- 
stated that | 
national circulation 
than 
and that it’s 


magazine 


much lower 


about time we magazine a 
boost by encouraging and stimulating 
a healthy eagerness to read it. 

And of course our superintendent, 
William Frederickson, Jr.. called my 
bluff by asking me if I would like to 
speak before the next meeting of our 
city-wide staff of recreation directors 
in behalf of RECREATION? Would I do 
a “pitch-talk” for the of stim- 
ulating a more active 
And of 
wholeheartedly to do so 
looking forward to the opportunity. 

ERNEST B. EMRKE, 

tor. Harbor District. 


purpose 
interest in the 
agreed 


magazine ? course | 


in fact | am 


Recreation Direc- 
Los {ngeles. 


Ehrke has said, in a later letter, 


informal discussions of this sub- 


e Mr. 
that 
ject with recreation workers have elic- 
ited variations of the following answers 
as to reasons why the worker does not 
subscribe to RECREATION: (1) “I have 
never been asked;” (2) “I cannot af- 
ford it;” “The is geared 
for the top-flight administrator, rather 
field.” 

(1) 


sub- 


(3) magazine 
than for us who work in the 

In answer. we would like to say: 
Please extend 
scribe to all members of your depart- 
ment! Mr. Ehrke other 
two points as follows: (2) “Can 
afford not to subscribe. if you are 
ing to assume responsibility for your 


our invitation to 
answers the 
you 
will- 


own professional growth;” (3) “Let 


us raise our sights, and our standards. 


so that we can consider ourselves as 
professionals every bit as much as the 
superintendent — or This 
publication should be regarded as ‘our’ 
magazine. and if there is something 
we would like editorially. we 
ly write a letter and so request articles 
Or better still 


along the 


super Isor. 


can sure- 


of that nature. why not 


write an article lines you 


have in mind and submit it to RECRE- 
ATION yourself? Anyone can criticize. 
but the professional person realizes 


that he helps himself if he helps others. 
Let’s all pitch in. increasing 
circulation, thereby 
and thus in turn creating 


thereby 
increasing adver- 
tising appeal. 
more funds for RECREATION magazine 
to work with.” 

We would like to add that RECREA- 


rION carries one whole section for pro 


vram leaders. See any issue of the 
magazine. ed. 

Letters to the Editor should be addressed to 
RECREATION magazine, 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 
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Editorially Speaking 





On Writing for Recreation 

field 
of recreation. know that RECREATION is 
You can he ip to make 


material 


You. who are interested i the 


your magazine 


it ever better by submitt 


for possible publication Take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to pass on to 
recreation leaders the things that you 
have learned from your own valuable 
experience in recreation! The maga- 
zine uses: 

l. Stories ibout new I I ccess 
ful programs or 2400 
words in length Action phot phs. to be 
us d as illustration 

2. How-to-do article loo 
words. Photographs il work r sugges 
tions for sketches 
}. Short articles H00 t ) 


1. News 


recreation 


items of interest I n the 
field 

>. Humorou nceident 

6. Pet Ideas short iter favorite 
devices, techniques, equipmer or progran 
This 


activities. department be esta 


lished as a regular featur vt i ind if 


we begin to receive i stead I cor 
tributions, Please lab ter “Pet 
Ideas.” 

7. Letters, for th etter 
menting on, supplemen 
any material appearing 
discussing any subject which affect read 
ers: or answering any letter has pre 
j a Pe ‘ 


viously appeared 


sue of RECREATION.) 


Instructions 


MANt SCRIPTS Ple ise send us « rigvinal 
typewritte! 


ble-spac ed, 


COpy not a carbo . dou 


with renere < mareins. 


1953 
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[ype your name, address, your pro 


fessional title or a line or two of bio- 
eraphical material, in the upper left- 
If you 
Ww ish to have your manuscript returned. 
if not 


stamped envelope. 


hand corner of the first sheet. 


used, enclose a self-addressed. 
Keep in mind the seasonal aspects. 
if any. of your material and remembet 
that each issue of RECREATION is made 
up two months in advance. Write up 
special events immediately after they 
happen. while details are still fresh in 
your mind. Send in the article at once 
so that we may consider it in our ad- 
vance planning (see Consideration). 
PHOTOGRAPHS—Paste a strip of paper 
on the bottom of each photograph. 
siving identification and information 
which can be used in a picture caption. 
Be spec ific. Note. on the back of each. 


any credit which should be given. 


Subjects 
\ few of the many specific subjects 
on which RECREATION welcomes good 
arte les. are: 


@ Techniques of program planning: leader 


p techniques. 


@ Women’s and girls’ recreation programs, 
er trained leade rship 

@ Selection and preparation of materials for 
evision programs. Activities. 

e@ Planning and preparation of good season 
programs, parties and special events 


@ Special playground projects. 


@ Adult programs. and/or community-wide 
rams, on the playground 

@ How-to-do of crafts projects 

@ Sports and athletics, indoors and out 

@ New games, or “new games from old.” 

@ Day camping, overnight camping. hiking 
re activities 

@ Shert original skits, plays, pageants, 
t which have been used successfully 


@ Personnel standards, evaluations, training. 


@ Recruiting, 


traiming, supervising and 


eping volunteers. 


@ Community center housekee ping 


e Maintaining good recreation program 
ries, files, reports 
@ Cooperation with military personnel in 
ling off-base recreation for service 


@ Successful teen-age parties, stunts, activi- 
ties, 

@ Community drama—how to plan it, get it 
started, carry it on. 


@ Hobbies, family recreation. 


@ Clubs—their organization, leadership, pro 
gram planning, activities, problems. 
adults, just out of 


@ Programs for young 


their teens. 

@ Recreation for the handicapped, hospital 
recreation, other special groups. 

@ International 


@ Administrative 


problems and procedures. 


Consideration 


It is not often possible for the editor 
to come to an immediate decision re- 
garding the use of a manuscript. Many 
things must be taken into consideration 
when we are concerned with the pres- 
entation of a well-balanced issue 
timeliness, specific plans for future is- 
sues and the total program. A _play- 
ground article. for instance, if submit- 
ted in the fall or winter, when more 
seasonal interests are paramount, may 
he more effective if held until spring. 
when thoughts are turning to the ap- 


proaching playground season. 


Remuneration 


Recreation, as the monthly publica- 
tion of a non-profit. service organiza- 
tion, cannot pay for the material it 
publishes. It must depend for free con- 
tributions upon the leaders who wish 
to share their experience with others 
in the field. and upon friends of the 
recreation movement. It should be ap- 
parent that this fact imposes limita- 
tions upon the solicitation of materials. 
and it is why we do not publish more 


We do, 


however. try to meet the needs of rec- 


articles on certain subjects. 


reation leaders for materials to help 
them to better carry out their respon- 
sibilities. to grow professionally, to 
keep up-to-date on news and trends. 
methods and techniques, new program 
ideas—and we strive to give them am- 
munition to help them to interpret the 
needs for recreation to lo« al citizens 
and lay groups. 


As the May. 1952. 


Education state so well. “The best an- 


issue of Social 
tidote for what a reader considers lack 
of balance in the magazine is for that 
reader himself to write or to encourage 
feels is 


the writing of what he more 


appropriate material. That. and letters 


to the editor!” 











ADULT RECREATION 


ane RECREATION CLUBS are the backbone of the play- 

ground and recreation movement in Decatur, Illinois. 
They provide the grass roots function that we hear so much 
about but so seldom see. They are made up of people of 
all walks of life 


workers of all kinds, school teachers, lawyers. clerks. insur- 


railroad workers, foundrymen, industrial 


ance men and even those who are retired. The first club 
was organized in 1935 as a community club in a heavily 
populated district with a small park. The area needed to be 
developed and it was felt that such a club could be of vital 
importance. Two cities where similar organizations ex- 
isted were studied and their good features used in setting 
up the first club. 

Its objects were “to cooperate with the recreation board 
and the park board in encouraging neighborhood unity 
for the purposes of obtaining, for that community, oppor- 
tunities for wholesome recreation throughout the year: to 
promote neighborliness and sociability; and to make a 
united effort toward the advancement of the playground 
More directly the 
purpose of the club was to arouse community 


and recreation movement in Decatur.” 
interest 
enough so that it would be a source of help to the recrea 
tion movement. Tax supported recreation had been voted 
down twice by Decatur. Recreation had been conducted 
only on a piecemeal basis. Money to run the recreation 
program had been secured from tag days, schools, the city 
government (very small amounts), the Community Chest, 
private individuals, industries, lodges, firemen’s associa 
tions and others. The tax question was to be proposed 
again and the organization of adult recreation clubs could 


help focus attention upon the need for recreation. The 


clubs could help best by being interested. by having a 


challenge before them. It was much easier for them to 
see the needs of their own immediate neighborhood than 
to see the needs of the entire city. Thus the first club was 
born. Its immediate projects included raising money for 


floodlights for the ball diamond. 

Other clubs followed and with the help of all of them. 
plus WPA money for a demonstration program, the first 
tax for recreation in Decatur was voted in 1936. Actu 
ally the clubs have been more useful since the program was 


MR. Fovat is the superintendent of recreation in Decatur 
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tax supported than they were in getting it passed. Their 
number has varied from five to eleven. Over a period of 
years some, for reasons beyond their control, have had to 
cease functioning. Some have disbanded because their 
playground was on private property which was eventually 
used for building purposes. Others have closed bec ause 
larger parks were built in adjoining neighborhoods and 
interest was focused in those directions. New clubs have 
been organized to take care of new parks so that at pres- 
ent there are eight active clubs. They are operating under 
the same objectives that were set down in 1935, althougn 
the methods and techniques used in attaining these ob- 
jectives have changed. It is interesting to note that all 
clubs have agreed upon a standard set of by-laws which 
have the approval of the recreation and park boards. 
Membership is open to any person over eighteen years 
of age who resides in the neighborhood and is actively in- 
terested in the objectives of the organization. No dues are 
permitted. The park and recreation boards have always 
insisted that membership be free and open to all. Partisan 
politics, religion or labor questions are not discussed. The 
sole job of the clubs is to improve the recreation facilities 
and programs. The latter includes all that goes with a 
good recreation program—sociability, neighborhood unity, 
helpfulness to others and so on. Each club elects officers, 
and no member can hold office for more than two years 
in succession. This prevents the same people from run- 
ning the clubs year after year, and forces them to contin- 
ually search for new members. Monthly meetings are held, 
at which time financial reports are given, new members are 
welcomed and projects for the playground are discussed. 
Board members or staff workers from both the park and 
recreation boards are welcome at these meetings, which 
usually take the form of a “pot luck” 


makes for friendliness and sociability. 


meal. This. again, 


Each club is given permission to operate a concession 
stand in their park in order to make money for projects. 
All rules of the city health department must be observed, 
as well as all park ordinances. Advertising in the parks is 
forbidden. 


alcoholic beverages. or to peddle their soods to bleacher- 


Clubs are not permitted to sell tobacco or 


ites, all sales being made at the concessions. Parents may 


buy their children refreshments if they wish but they 
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This story is particularly interesting in the light of Mr. Prendergast’s editorial, 
“Recreation in America Today,” in the December 1952 issue of RECREATION, 


CLUBS 


Russell J. Foval 


needn't be bothered by hav someone hawking his wares 


in front of them, or by the possibility of a bottle being 
thrown from the crowd at the umpire. Again by park 
board rule no one is allowed to be paid for working in the 
concession stands. This places considerable responsibility 


on the members of the clubs as they operate their stands 
five to seven nights a week. They work hard to get enough 
members so that no one has to work more than one eve- 
ning a week. Usually two couples will agree to work one 
night a week; and if anyone of them cannot work. it is 
their responsibility to get a replacement. As a final word 
on concession stands, it is required that all clubs turn in 
financial reports to the park and recreation boards imme- 
diately after their annual meeting in September. 

In order to obtain permission to operate a concession 


stand, the clubs agree that all money made must go back 


into the park, either in program or facilities. All projects 
must be approved by the park and recreation boards. Rec- 
reation activities that clubs have paid for, or assisted 
with, include movies. dances, picnics, crafts, parents’ night. 


ball games, play days and tot lots. They never pay lead- 


ership costs as this is sponsibility of the recreation 
board. However. they join hands with the recreation board 
and supply money for the rental of movies—about fifty- 
five dollars per season for each club—and extra supplies 
for the craft program They secure musicians for dances 
and provide transportatio1 intra-city events. They as- 
sist (never financially) in securing outstanding ball teams 
for their parks. They ha icnies in the summer and 
parties in the winter for their neighborhood youngsters 
and adults. and do mat ther things to help the recrea- 


tion leadet 
While all such help has beer 


the recreation movement has come trom 


important. the big boost to 
money invested 
in facilities and eq Over $80.000 has been put 


ipment 


into permanent p facilities and equipment since 


the clubs were organized. Some of the things they have 
paid for include floodlights, swings, slides. climbing appa- 
ratus. basket and volley ball equipment. cyclone fence ing for 
backstops ind safety fences along base lines. bleachers. 
circle ball courts. storage buildings. tot lot fencing and 
equipment, roller skatin reas, scoreboards. public ad- 
dress systems. fireplaces. bl cktop under basketball goals 
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and around concession stands, dust settlers for the ball 
diamonds, concession stands, spray pools and bicycle racks. 

The procedure followed when a club undertakes a proj- 
ect is first to get in touch with the superintendent of rec- 
reation. He knows the park board policies and can help 
the clubs, particularly if they are asking for some facility 
that will be hazardous, a nuisance or too costly. He knows 
pretty well what each park needs to make it a better recre- 
ation area and many times is asked for suggestions. He 
tours the parks several times annually with the park super- 
intendent, and they are in agreement as to what each park 
needs. Each club is encouraged to plan projects five years 
in advance and to follow the plan as closely as possible. 
\fter preliminary meetings and numerous phone calls, the 
clubs present their requests in writing to the park board. 

The two superintendents many times visit the parks with 
special committees from the adult recreation clubs to dis- 
cuss the projects, such as the location of a tot lot or a 
spray pool. The park board agrees to furnish the labor 
for installation of new equipment if the club pays for ma- 
terials. Therefore, if the park board approves the written 
request, the go ahead signal to the park superintendent is 
given. The park superintendent orders the materials that 
are needed and bills the clubs for them. Clubs are asked 
to submit their projects in the fall of the year so that the 
park board can order all materials and get work started. 
Many times such articles as tot lot tables, bicycle racks 
and spray pool pipe can be assembled during the slack 
winter months and be ready for installation when the sum- 
mer season gets under way. Projects are undertaken in 
the order in which the park board receives them, thereby 
vetting away from the question as to who comes first. 
Most projects can be completed before the summer season. 
Each year the clubs will average spending from $3,500 to 
$4,500 on much needed improvements. Small clubs will do 
well to clear $300 in one season while large ones will clear 
as much as $800 or $900. Sometimes a club will save its 
money for one or two years in order to complete a particu- 
lar project. This is discouraged as much as possible, how- 
ever, as clubs seem to get into arguments as to how to 
spend their money when the balance gets too large. 

The Adult Recreation Council is an outgrowth of the 
adult recreation clubs. After seven or eight years, it was 
found that the clubs were changing their by-laws to suit 
themselves. Some clubs were antagonistic toward the park 
or recreation board and sometimes both. Club members 
expressed dissatisfaction over not knowing the “what and 
why” of policies that were set up by the two boards. In 
short, a clearing house was needed, a place where adult 


club members, park board members and recreation board 
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members could get together and discuss their problems. 

As a result the Adult Recreation Council was organized. 
The objectives set up are the same as those of the adult 
recreation clubs except for one which is similar but more 
definite. It is “to strive for the best of recreational facili- 
ties and leadership for Decatur and cooperation with every 
adult recreation club, the Decatur Park District Board and 
the Playground and Recreation Board of Decatur.” This 
the lack of wholehearted coop- 
Actually 


the desire to cooperate was present but lack of knowledge 


pin pointed the problem 


eration on the part of all three groups concerned. 


of what the problems were made it difficult to work to- 
gether successfully. 

The council consists of two delegates and the president 
from each adult club (the two delegates to be appointed 
annually by the incoming president of each club). All 
clubs are entitled to three voting delegates. In addition. 
one member of the park board and one from the recreation 
board are members. The recreation chairman of the PTA 
Council is a member as well as the superintendent of parks 
and the superintendent of recreation; the officers are presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary and treasurer. The execu- 
tive committee is composed of the officers of the council. 
one member of the park board, the superintendent of 
parks, one member of the recreation board and the super- 
intendent of recreation. 

The council meets four times a year. in February. May. 
September and November. New officers are elected in No- 
vember. Meetings consist of discussion of policies, pro 
grams and projects of the clubs and the park and recrea 
tion boards. They present an opportunity for adult club 
members to question any policy that they don’t approve of 
or don’t understand. Short sessions are set aside to train 
new officers of the clubs in order that they may more fully 
understand their duties and responsibilities. Many times. 
misunderstandings are avoided or straightened out because 
Adult club members find out that thei: 
park board member is trying to help them and that the 


of such gatherings. 


recreation board member is thinking of their welfare and 
their interests. Likewise board and staff workers get to 
know adult club members and their problems. Quite often 
members of one club answer the problems of another. 
Once in awhile speakers are brought in, but not often. 
The judge of the county court, a former playground leader. 
and the president of the recreation board have spoken to 
are occasionally shown. 


the council. Recreational movies 


The best work of the council is done when refreshments 
are served after the official business of the evening has 
been transacted. This is the time when people get ac- 
quainted and can really talk over their problems in a 
friendly atmosphere. The eight adult clubs and the ree- 
reation staff take turns at being host to the council mem- 
bers. 

Advantages of having such clubs are many. They en- 
courage neighborhood unity as they bring together people 
with a common interest, promote neighborliness. New 
people in the neighborhood are made welcome. The clubs 
have helped recreation develop much faster than it could 


have without this community interest and, by working with 
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the park and recreation boards, have resulted in a united 
movement for more and better recreation in Decatur. They 
live up to their objectives very well; and, they work pe 
hard for improvements in their parks that they are bound 
to take pride in their accomplishments. It is really and 
truly a grass roots program. Members are constantly look- 
ing for ways and means to improve their areas and their 
programs. They want the best for their children. 

Parents spend many hours at the park with their chil- 
dren. For one thing they know where their children are. 
The children are playing in the park while Mother and Dad 
are working in the stand or watching the ball game or the 
movies. Parents often play such games as horseshoes or 
softball with their children; or at other times, simply visit 
with them. This is a fine example of family recreation, 

The members of the clubs take a tremendous interest in 
the community in which they live. They not only take 
ereat interest in their neighborhood recreation, but also 
the recreation of the entire city. The Adult Recreation 
Council helps bring this feeling about by keeping its mem- 
bers informed about city-wide recreation. 

The recreation board, park board and their professional 
workers have a feeling of confidence when they know that 
they are not working alone in their efforts to do a good 
job. 

The clubs help focus public attention on the work that 
is being done or on the work that needs to be done. With 
the publicity that they receive, the public gets a good pic- 
ture of what is going on in recreation. Budget cuts would 
be difficult indeed, with so much neighborhood interest. 
With an average of fifty members in each club, it means 
that an organization of over four hundred people is vitally 
interested in what happens to the recreation movement in 
the city. Their voices will do much more good for recrea- 
tion than that of the paid staff workers. 

The clubs are a source of help to the playground lead- 
er and the administrative staff. Having someone to go to 
for assistance is very encouraging. A compliment from a 
citizen and a tax payer accomplishes wonders. Knowing 
that someone in the vicinity is interested in the program 
spurs the leaders to greater efforts and achievements. They 
aren't hurt by having someone “look over their shoulder” 
once in a while. Money is made available to them for 
things that the recreation department cannot furnish. The 
support of the clubs gives them a feeling of confidence. 

The community comes in for its share of benefits. Good 
citizens make good neighborhoods and sood neighbor- 
hoods make good communities. The community needs to 
he proud of its assets. Decatur has much to be proud of, 
but at the top of the list is its park and recreation program. 
The adult recreation clubs are the backbone of the recrea- 


tion program. 
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Professor Rizzuto’s 


BASEBALL ACADEMY 


Lawrence Lader 


They were some of the toughest kids in 
New York Phe \ 
Harlem. Brooklyn and the East Bronx. from 


came from the tenements of 


street-corner gangs. from broken homes. Most 
of them were in danger of becoming serious cases of de- 
linquency. But instead of running wild on the streets dur- 
ing fall and winter afternoons, the last two years they have 
flocked to a new kind of school—started by Professor Phil 
Rizzuto of the American Baseball Academy. 

At Rizzuto’s school twenty-four hundred boys from thir- 
teen to eighteen. div ided between the New York and Brook- 
lyn branches. do nothing but learn baseball. Each boy gets 
five one-hour lessons in pitching, catching, batting, first 
base. infield and outfield play. thirty lessons in all. The 
faculty is every fan’s dream. Headed by Rizzuto, one of 
the great short-stops of all time, it includes such stars as 
Gene Woodling and Gil McDougald of the Yankees, Gil 
Hodges and Ralph Branca of the Dodgers. Sid Gordon of 
the Braves, and Saul Rogovin of the White Sox. The whole 
school is free: for the American Baseball Academy is a 
non-profit philanthropic institution which not only keeps 
thousands of boys out of street-corner gangs and pool 
rooms, but also provides its pupils, regardless of race. 
creed or color, with a practical workshop in democracy. 

“An extraordinary school!” New York District Attor- 
ney Frank Hogan exclaimed at the opening day ceremo- 
nies. “The teachers are heroes to the pupils. The boys 
come early, batter at the door to get in, and stay as long 
as permitted.” 

The classrooms are the two huge armories of New York’s 
165th Infantry and Brooklyn’s II Corps Artillery. Classes 


are held each afternoon at 3:30 and 4:30, starting in No- 


vember and running for twelve weeks. Many pupils travel 
get there 
they often walk miles to save a dime. 


Walk into the huge. 


over an hour to Carfare means so much that 


block-long New York armory any 


afternoon and you see six courses going on simultane- 
ously. At one end of the floor. W oodling’s class works at 
the batting “tee.” In another corner a semi-circle of boys 


Mr. Laver. a Giant fan, is author of many magazine arti 


cles. He is president of Harvard Radio Alumni Association. 
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e Baseball clinics of this 
kind are conducted each 
year by an increasing num- 
ber of recreation depart- 
ments throughout the 
country. They are a means 
of bringing local boys to- 
gether for practical lessons 
in good sportsmanship and 
democracy, as well as for 
training in the game of 


their choice. 











watches McDougald demonstrate the pivot at second base. 
Classes under Ralph Branca, Sal Yvars and Gene Her- 
manski are scattered in other corners of the armory. 

Dick Kryhoski of the St. Louis Browns has his first base 
pupils making the double-play throw to second, then hus- 
tling back to the bag. “Come on, big man,” he shouts to 
little thirteen-year-old Frankie Leffernan. “Don’t waste all 
that motion.” He stops the play and calls the class around 
him. “You boys are doing the same thing I did when I 
started. When the ball’s hit to first and you're fielding it 
for the double, don’t take those little steps getting the ball 
off. Just pivot on your right foot. swing your left foot 
toward second, and throw.” 

Kryhoski sends the ball to Leffernan again, and the kid 
scoops it and throws in one easy motion. “Now you're 
getting it!” Kryhoski shouts. 

At the batting “tee” 


roughs takes a hard swing at the ball, which is suspended 


sixteen-year-old Raymond Bur- 


from a pulley, and misses. “Keep that left foot in place and 
swing easily,” Woodling instructs. “Don’t try to murder 
it.” The kid takes his cut again and hits the ball squarely. 
“Now you're swinging easy.” Woodling says. “Watch the 
way Johnny Mize does it. He doesn’t have to swing hard 
to get it out of the park. It’s good to have a model. I 
learned a lot from Mize.” 

In another corner of the armory the catching class under 
Sal Yvars of the Giants is throwing out runners stealing 
second. “Wait a minute,” Yvars shouts to a chunky, dark- 
haired youngster making his fourth throw. “You're all 
doing the same thing, wasting motion. You get up from 
your crouch and take a couple of lunging steps forward. 
It's got to be done in one simple motion. Just move your 
left foot over in line with second base and get your throw 
off with a snap of the wrist. Don’t rush it. It’s all in the 
wrist.” 

The boys try it again. “Much better!” Yvars shouts. 
“You keep on improving like that and in a couple of years 
you'll be giving me passes to the Polo Grounds.” 

There are hundreds of boys on the floor, but the armory 
is quiet, each pupil awed by the privilege of working 
shoulder to shoulder with baseball stars he had previously 
only been able to idolize from afar. When the Baseball 
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Academy decided to accept whole gangs, trouble was ex- 
pected. But there has not been one fight in two years, not 
even shoving for a place in line. 

This adulation of its major league stars is what makes 
the Baseball Academy such a strong force in combatting 
juvenile delinquency. A leader of one of the toughest Kast 
Bronx gangs applied for admission last year through his 
local community center. “But you'll just break windows 
and raise heli like you do here.” said the center’s skeptical 
director. 

“Naw,” said the kid. “If me mother says ‘shut up,’ 
maybe I don’t. If you tell me ‘shut up,’ maybe I don’t. 
But when Phil Rizzuto says ‘shut up,’ | shut up.” 

“Kids like that look up to baseball players,” 
said recently. “It’s very flattering but it’s also a respon- 


Rizzuto 


sibility. We major leaguers can help a lot of boys do right 
instead of wrong.” 

This is the real challenge before the Baseball Academy 
how to direct such adulation toward constructive ends. 
One step is to insist that the boys maintain passing marks 
at high school and junior high school. Dick Kryhoski of 
the St. Louis Browns, for instance, makes a regular prac- 
tice of checking his boys’ marks every few weeks. “Every 
big leaguer knows he has to have something to back him 
up,” Kryhoski told his class recently. “I’m studying for a 
college degree now. If you get those A’s and B’s at school, 
you can do it too.” 

One of Rizzuto’s pupils last year, a seventeen-year-old 
youngster from Harlem, was cutting high school contin- 
uously. “He wasn’t a dumb kid,” Rizzuto said. ‘There 
was something worrying him. Finally he told me his par- 
ents were so poor he had to go to school in dungarees. He 
wanted to quit and go to work. I[ told him how tough 
things were in my youth. Even when my father was on 
relief in the depression, he made me stick out high school 
Gradually I got the kid to work at his grades. They got 
better, and he graduated. He was a pretty good ball player 
so I got a Yankee scout to look him over. They neve 
signed him, but that little attention did wonders for his 
self-confidence. Now he’s got a job and is doing fine.” 


Leonard Panessa, a sixteen-year-old student at Machine 


and Metals School, was getting forty’s last year until Gene 
Woodling took an interest in his case. “Gene really 


straightened me out,” said Panessa who returned to the 
Baseball Academy again this year. “He made me see that 
ou only make things 
it cabinet-mak 


when you try to get out of work, 
harder for yourself. Now I’m specializing 
ing in school. I still want to be a ball player but I’m go 
ing to graduate first.” 

The Baseball Academy can get results lik 
its instructors have been picked not just for their re puta 
tions on the diamond but their ability to handle boys. 

) 


Many of them came from poor families and faced the 


these because 


same problems in their youth. Rizzuto grew up in Brook 
lyn and sold papers during off-hours from school while his 
mother took in sewing. He used his first check from 
professional baseball to buy food that went on the family 
table that night. Ralph Branca was one of seventeen chil 


dren in a family struggling to keep its head above water. 
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Ralph Branca, of the Brooklyn Dodgers, demonstrates the 
fine points of pitching to a group in Manhattan Armory. 


Monte Irvin and Hank Thompson are Negroes who faced 
all the problems of prejudice and city slums in their youth, 

The Baseball Academy was launched by Rizzuto almost 
accidentally. Dining with Malcolm Child, author of many 
baseball books, at the height of the juvenile delinquency 
and narcotics investigations, he complained that there was 
so little a man like him could do to keep kids from going 
wrong. “Why not teach them baseball?” 


“Your name alone could take plenty of kids off the streets.” 


Child suggested. 


Rizzuto saw the possibilities—not just himself but a 
whole staff of baseball stars for the faculty. He spoke to 
other ball players. They were enthusiastic. Child, an ex- 
perienced organizer, drew up the plan for the Academy 
and sent it to Bernard Baruch. Baruch not only liked it 
but spoke to other prominent New Yorkers to enlist their 
support. Today, many of these men head the Academy’s 
board of directors. The chairman is John J. Bergen of 
Child’s and Louis Sherry, Incorporated; the treasurer, Jack 
I. Straus of Macy’s. The directors and sponsors include 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, James A. Farley. Eddie Can- 
tor. Newbold Morris, Bernard Gimbel, W ard Melville of 
Thom McAn and Herbert Barchoff of Eastern Brass and 
Copper Company. 

The Baseball Academy operates on a budget of $45,000. 
Its only paid executive is Child who is in full charge of 
the school. Last season Rizzuto taught classes every day. 
Handicapped by an ulcer this season, he teaches only oc- 
casionally but works on curriculum problems with the staff. 
The twelve major league instructors are paid a small week- 
ly salary only because the Academy’s directors felt they 
should be compensated in part for the more lucrative win- 
ter jobs they have had to sacrifice. The armories are lent 
free by the National Guard. Bats and gloves are donated 
by their manufacturers. 

Determined that the Baseball Academy’s classes should 
be filled by boys who needed help most, Rizzuto and Child 
set up a cooperative plan with 102 welfare agencies and 
settlement houses, including the Young Men’s Christian 
and Hebrew Associations, Catholic Youth Organization, 


Police Athletic League, Grand Street Settlement and Forest 
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Slugging Gene Woodling of the world champion New York 
Yankees, using batting tee to explain proper batting forms. 


Academy 
With each appli- 


a detailed memorandum of 


Neighborhood House. Boys can apply to the 
only through one of these organizations. 
cation the organization writes 
the boy’s special problems at home, school or in the fields 
of behavior, personal relations or delinquency. This en- 
ables the Academy to pinpoint its help. 

Cases sent by the agencies range from the most undis- 
ciplined boys on the verge of real trouble to those suffer- 
ing from serious inferiority and deprivation. Of one thir- 
teen-year-old kid with six brothers and sisters. and an un- 
employed father who had left the house. the agency wrote: 
child 
have help in growing up. 


At the other extreme. the 


“This is a shy who needs to gain confidence and 
Stuyvesant Community Center 
from a broken 
a cold water flat: “He 
is sneaky and foxy. needs to be constantly watched.” 


The Academy knows tha 


must spend nearly all thei 


noted on the records of another youngster 


marriage and a family crowded into 


league instructors 
baseball. To 


handle such social and psychological problems, therefore. 


its major 
time teaching 

it has hired a staff of social service experts. Four social 
workers art floor each day at both the 
Manhattan and Brooklyn armories. But words like 
work” are This special staff. known to 


tackles its problems quietly and 


on the classroom 
“social 
never mentioned. 
the boys as “counselors 


unobtrusively 


At the Brookly: irm recently. case worker a. €,. 
Sterling noticed one boy standing at the fringe of his 
class, afraid to take his place in line for batting instruc- 
tion. Checking the records. Sterling found the boy came 
from an orphan asylum, was marked as withdrawn, inse- 
cure and needing serious attention. 

“The youngster seemed more interested in Gil Hodges 
than the instruction itself.” Sterling said. “Later when 


Gil ran out of balls. I ask the kid if he could lend his to 
the class for a while. He ran 
Just 
did that hoy ood 
so conscientious he had beet 


day to take charge of the bats 


ove! and oave it to Gil with 
to do 


| told him that because he was 


a big smile. heing able a favor fer his hero 
Later is 
selected to come early each 


That boy was so happy 
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you'd think Gil had just made him first baseman of the 
Dodgers.” 

One of the most difficult cases last year was an over- 
weight, flabby kid. He ran and threw like a girl and never 


The case worker got in touch with 


mixed with the others. g 


his mother and found that the family lived in a tough 
Lower East Side district. To shield him, the mother had 
kept him at home, made him almost afraid of contact with 
the world. The case worker spent many sessions talking 
with her, making her realize how important it was for her 
son to be accepted by his friends and mix in neighborhood 
activities. 

In addition, Sid Gordon, whom the kid especially ad- 
mired, got the youngster to understand that although he 
might never become an expert ball player, he could chan- 
nel his interests to other fields. Soon he was organizing a 
ball team in his own neighborhood with the backing of lo- 
cal merchants. He began to write sports for the school 
paper and became its star reporter. At the end of last sea- 
son’s classes he was awarded the trophy for “the most im- 
proved boy of the year.” 

But the real proof of whether the Baseball Academy has 
helped “boys do right instead of wrong,” as Rizzuto ex- 
pressed it, comes after they have finished the course. What 
happens to them then? “Last year we sent a particularly 


said Miss May Mathews of Hartley 


House. “They were trouble-makers at high school and run- 


difficult group of boys,” 


ning wild in the neighborhood. The Academy seemed to 
tone them down. But that summer when a hotel man 
asked me to send up some boys for a few months to work 
as caddies, I told him I couldn’t recommend them without 
reservations. He took them anyway, and the boys made 
good. Not once all summer did they cause the slightest 
trouble.” 

The Baseball Academy may soon be helping thousands 
of other boys stay out of trouble in congested, tenement- 
ridden cities all over the country. The Boston Post has 
already come out in favor of a school there. Chicago and 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, are investigating the possibilities of 
establishing branches. “Why shouldn't every city have a 
school like this?” Bernard Baruch asked recently. “When 
you can do such wholesome things at so little expense?” 

Most of the boys at the Academy have their own dream 
of going on to the major leagues. Two of the boys are 
already on their way. Last year Teddy Brown, who had 
only played softball until he came to the Academy, was 
signed by Sunbury. a Class B team of the New York Giants. 
This year another Academy boy was signed by Oshkosh, 
a Giant Class D team. Their fame has already spread 
through the sandlots of the city—practical proof to every 
pupil that hard work at the Baseball Academy gets results. 

For the youngest pupils, who have to wait to reach this 
magic circle. the Baseball Academy has its special rewards. 
“Yuh'd always get cheated playing baseball in the park.” 
twelve-year-old Ronnie Sparaco said recently. “The older 
boys would bat twice. Yuh couldn't do anything about it 
because they'd sock yuh. But next summer it'll be differ- 


Wait ll they 


ing me.” 


ent. find out that Phil Rizzuto’s been coach- 
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From a talk by Bernard I. Kahn, Commander, MC, USN, 
presented at the 34th 


_— BEST understand how to use re 


reation as a therapeutic tool for 
ill 


essential 


emotionally dis 
to 


how normal people use recreation for 


the mentally or 


turbed, it is understand 
emotional enrichment. Once knowing 
this, we should apply the same prin 
ciples to those we seek to help. In 
short, recreation should be an index 


of 
f 


with age and maturity, a concept of 


exercise tolerance, commensurate 
imagination; freedom to use ideas and 


images, all of which are unfettered by 


the immediate data of living. This 
brings us precisely to the questio 


“What is recreation?” 


Recreation is the application of e1 


ergy to meaningful activity in ones 
leisure time. Flugel.' Erikson.” Wald 


er,’ and others, point out that the us 
of leisure to enhance well-being is a 
recognized 
to handle 


activities. 


desirable social aim. It is 
that the 
and 


individual ability 


tolerate meaningful 
other than the particular work which 
brings one economic and social suy 


port. might well be considered as ar 


index of an individual’s cultural at 
tainment. 

‘J. C. Flugel, Wan, Morals and Se 
(New York: International Universities Pre 
1945). 

* Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Socie 
(New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
Incorporated, 1950). 

® Robert Walder, “The  Psychoanalyt 


Psychoanalytic Quarter 


Theory of Play,” 


Il, No. 2, 1933. 


senior author, is 


Vaval Hospital 


} 


COMMANDER KAHN, 
attached to the U.S. 
at Oakland. Janet ReESE is a social 
and MaryLes NAHL is 


American Red Cross recreation worker 


worker, an 
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ecreation for 


europsychiatric 


atients 


By Bernard I. Kahn, Janet Reese, Maryles Nahl 


Erikson states further that play is 


that activity which the individual does 
not have to do; and from a scientific 
point of view, recreation should be 
play. At the same time. it should be 
1 means of using reality. From a ther- 
ypeutic view in an institutional set- 
ng. recreation may be defined as a 
leasurable flight from the immediate 
ilities of tension-inspired situations 
conflicts. Therefore, to adequately 
nderstand recreation as a treatment 
ol. it is essential to understand the 
ture and scope of psychiatric prob- 
s as we see them within one frame 

i reference. 
The human organism from the mo- 
ent of birth until the moment of 
ith is under a state of tension. The 
dividual reacts to this tension by 
ssive or at least partial withdrawal 
om undesirable situations. He _ re- 
ts to conflicts by an emphasis on de- 
pendency needs or he may react by 
iweressive action in an effort to con- 


quer the conflict-inspiring situation. o1 


t 


= 


itterly 


ed exhibitionistic. 


oht withdraw completely. His re- 


nse might be naive. ridiculous. o1 


Inappropriate e.g.. running 


s( hool tor teal of being consid- 


asking for help in 


iKINeE i dec sion over the choice ot 
ecktie. or swearing vigorously at a 
ilty engine The ability to use one’s 


iny of these three aspects 


of behaviors is indicative of one’s ma- 
turity. A child expresses its need for 
food by crying; this is normal depen- 
dency. but a thirty-year-old adult who 
needs his mother to select his next date 
is expressing an immature dependency 
need, 

If we. as normal human beings are 


to derive satisfaction from recreation. 
it must furnish the same aspects. in 
fun and pleasure. that we find in liv- 


We all 


numerous, 


ing.! have constant. certain. 


unswerving. ageressive 
Some of these are realistic and 


| he ( hildish 


his need to dominate. 


needs, 


some are not. motorist 
who. to satisty 
is neither 


then 


dashes out ahead of traffic. 


realistic nor mature. Recreation 


must provide a form of socially ac- 


aggressiveness. The depen- 


ceptable 
dency needs of people are of tremen- 
dous import and recreation must con- 


tain certain forms of socially accepl 


able dependence \ needs, Because we all 


should 


recreation should furnish patterns of 


have a_ bi-sexual orientation. 


socially acceptable erotie responses. 


It should be pointed out that not 


one of us has now. nor will ever at- 
tain or accomplish all the ego-ideals 
we once set for ourselves as children. 


We have all done things of which we 


William ¢ Menniger, 
Mental Health,” Recreation, 
1948 


“Recreation and 


Nove mi eT 
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feel ashamed and wish we could relive 


many areas of our lives. For this rea- 


son, we all possess more 01 less feel- 
ings of guilt which gnaw mercilessly 
and needlessly at our personalities ; SO. 
recreation must then be an es ipe irom 


mankind has 


him the matrix of numerous animal 


cuilt. Because withir 
attributes, instincts which, as an adult. 
he might think are repugnant, there is 
always present the thin edge of fear 
that we might lose control of ourselves: 
in which case the impulses and hostile 
instincts might be acted out in our im 
recreallol 


mediate society. Therefore, 


should 


provide an opportunity tol 


modified release of self-control. Be 
cause of all these human attributes. 
recreation must be such that it will en- 
hance the self-esteem; and the activity 
must be so acceptable to the individ 


ual and his group that. irre spective of 


the limits. there should be no fear of 


} 
i 


ich follows 


reprisal for the pleasure w 
the relief of tension. This is why foot 
ball played in the mud is consid rably 
more acceptable in youth and adoles 


cence than all the olitterin injilorms 


the players would be able to wear 1 
the contest were woven arou 1 tiddly 
winks. 

Therapy. irrespective of its type. that 
is aimed at the disease. rather than at 
the person. is invariably doomed to 
failure. In terms of using the tools of 
recreation for therapy. we tend to fo 
cus on the release of tensions woven 
about the patient’s problems. relative 
to his maturity level. The principal 
problems which afflict our patient sten 
from his inability to handle tional 
maturity with — satisfaction Rather 
than face reality with its not il. hu 


man limitations. he tends to retreat to 


a more primitive type ot en ‘tional ex 
istence to recapture it leas lal 
tasy, a world in which he can do and 
say and feel things that one ive sal 
isfaction. This might be a partial re 


treat to an adolescent stage racon 


plete retreat—to the level of ireling 
infant. 

To be effective recreatl should 
then be permissive: il should enhance 
creativity, by an atmosphe re which 
interpersonal relationships ire stressed 
as a desirable coal in mental health: 
it should give status without demean- 


ing another's dignity 
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Recreation coordinators should be 
able to provide the patient with an 
awareness of himself as an individual 
in society. Recreation should be de- 
signed to make the patient subtly aware 
that his status needs may be excessive. 
or his dependency needs too painful. 
Consequently, to be successful, the rec- 
reational program cannot be tossed 
Careful 
around the diversity of cultural levels. 
thor- 


oughly recognized. The therapist must 


into a ward. orientation 


attitudes and values must be 


possess sufficient maturity and mobil- 


ity to sense the prompt changes it 
mood and fugue of the patients, recog- 
nize the mercurial changes in tempo 
and beat, and with unity of purpose. 
them to a harmonious whole 
with only the subtlest hint that the 


alteration was. scientifically 


bring 


designed. 
Recreation in an institutional set 
ting. such as a naval hospital. must be 
erossly designed about the manifold 
cultures from which out patients come 
Naval personnel represent every edu- 
cational. economic and social level in 
our nation. These officers and men. 
therefore. are subject to the reactions. 
fears. worrles. tensions. aggressions 
ind dependency needs that from time 
to time afflict all humanity: and when 


their reactions to these become so 
creat that thev can no longer function 
within our society. they become pa 
tients and are subsequently transferred 
service of a naval 


work 


vith recreation coordinators who use 


to the psve hiatric 


hospital. Here they meet and 
their skill to help them to integrate 


their needs. attitudes and values to 


those of American society. Psychiatric 


BY 


patients are people who distort normal 





human values attached to thoughts. 
feelings. actions. cultural attainments. 
id erotic needs. Again. we reiterate 


that. in order to be successful. it is im- 
perative that we treat the patient, not 
the disease. 

Within this frame. let us turn now 
recreation is used thera- 
First of 


to the way 


peutically in our institution. 


all, we attempt to weave treatment 
about the basic personality of the pa- 
tient. This implies a knowledge of the 
patient’s emotional maturity. Matur- 
ity implies one’s ability to see himself 
as an individual with respect to past 


and present relation- 


interpersonal 
ships. To reach maturity implies emo- 
tional growth. We all recognize there 
is considerable difference between the 
strenuous competition of two wrestling 
youngsters and the thoughtful discus- 
sions of middle-aged men; and we ap- 
preciate, too, the difference between 
the varied goals of an adolescent and 
those of a child. 

Patients are admitted to a hospital 
because. in many instances, they are 
unable to stand the threat of maturity. 
Because recreational activities are wo- 
ven around emotional growth, it is im- 
portant that we understand the stages 


of maturity. There are successive 
stages of development which John C. 
Whitehorn so beautifully brings out in 
his clinical personality studies, and we 
try to use this guide in the hospital 
here as an index of the activities best 
suited for the patients. Once the na- 
ture and scope of emotional growth is 
clearly understood, it is possible to 
manipulate maturity goals more rapid- 
effectiveness 


ly and with greater 


through adequate recreation. The 
stages of emotional growth are in- 
fancy. childhood. youth and = adoles- 
cence, each of these stages possessing 
patterns of emotional development. 
These are clearly evident to the dis 
cerning mature adult, the finished 
product. 

Infancy is characterized by great 
oral needs. Infants are demanding; in- 
tolerant to frustration. they throw 
things and beg for recognition from 
others. Their affectionate demands. as 
we know. are tremendous. They are 
quick to perceive visual and auditory 
responses in others. A frown of an- 
noyance can provoke tears. 

\ twenty-year-old male, who has re- 
treated to this phase of development. 
is treated as an infant. We try to give 
him a great deal of solicitous atten- 
tion. He is encouraged to look at pic- 
ture hooks. We try to create a feeling 
of permissiveness in ward situations 
where he can throw things. if he so de- 


sires. He is reached through his oral 








needs; and the warmth of a maternal 


atmosphere is recaptured by ward 
waffle and candy parties. He is per- 
mitted to 


tensions to a limited degree, by ex 


externalize his destructive 
ploding paper bags, balloon-blowing 
contests, and cloth-tearing as part of 
simple activities. 

The childish stage of emotional de 
velopment is the “why” stage familiar 
to every parent. The normal child is 
filled with tremendous curiosity about 
his world. To him, this world is an 
oyster which awaits his opening so that 
delight. <A 
healthy, happy child has a great deal 


he may swallow with 
of aggression. Yet, from time to time. 
he quickly withdraws from unfamiliar 
situations. Possessing no strong sex 
ual differentiation, it is sufficient that 
the world is brilliant and colorful, cre- 
ated solely to satisfy his own omnip- 
otent pleasures. 

Patients in this stage are exposed to 
crayon coloring games and _ similar 
means of identifying themselves with 


others in situations comparable to 


childhood. As 


frightening 


those experienced in 
children, 
themselves and others with grisly tales 
On 
they make their own masks. Simple 


they enjoyed 


and fearsome masks. our wards 
contests, where games are based upo! 
their own limited awareness of them 
selves with respect to others, are e1 
couraged by small prizes. Because at 
this stage victory is more important 
than the game, the child’s prestige 
needs are voracious. Motor games lik« 
ping-pong and horseshoes are impor- 
tant. Group singing, too, at this stage. 
recaptures the warmth and comfort of 
a family situation. Birthdays are cele 
brated with ward parties. 

The youth stage is assertive. demor 
strative, athletic, strong 
Cassidy 
competes with Buck Rogers and Joy 
Palooka. Youth itself as 


possessing sex but actually denies thi 


possessing 
identification Hopalong 


recognizes 


aims of heterosexuality. Recreation at 
this stage is focused on the patients 
who plan and lead others to participat 
in games. Mechanical devices such as 
record-making machines are impor 
tant, and the normal youth begins to 
apply himself to more and more com 


Hobbies 


portant—stamp-collecting and 


hecome im 


model 


plex activities. 
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building take on high emotional val- 
ues. Youth, too, desires to know the 
limits of the world, to understand or- 
derly living. Men in this particular 
stage of development have ward rules 
which are strict and relatively relent- 
activities take on 
Youth sees itself 


as a dramatic poseur; thus, our pa- 


Social more 


less. 


ind more meaning. 


tients are offered dramatic activities 
they become a part of rhythm bands 
and participate in ward plays. Coop- 


erative enterprise develops at this stage 


of living: and patients are encouraged 
to form themselves into games with 


Because the child tests the 
and at the same time tests his 


teammates. 
rules. 
own assertiveness in horse-play, these 
contests of skill take on an 
creasing importance. Youth 
itself for the first time as 


part of a greater world. The good par- 


ever in- 
also be- 
cins to see 
ent takes his children on outings—pic- 
nics, visits to various industrial plants 
and museums. We attempt to repro- 
duce this same relationship. Our pa- 
tients are taken on picnics, barbecues. 


ind tours of industries, thus drawine 





interests from themselves to an 
they the 


meaning of functional living in our so- 


their 


outside world so can see 
ciety. It is at this stage that occupa- 
tional therapy is most effective. 


The the 


stage, demands tremendous indepen- 


normal adolescent. next 


dence: possessing strong drives to 
break from parental influence, he ar- 
ues for rights and privileges that are 


The 


from an 


it times frightening to parents. 


healthy adolescent varies 


inery atheism to a lofty humanistic 
idealism. At the same time. there is a 
frightening heterosexual orientation. 
ippearing to emphasize mercurial 
changes in mood. 

Love appears for the first time as 


in idealistic theme menacing the ad- 


lescent development, and bashfully he 
turns to books on poetry and ruminates 


er his own cherished one. The nor- 





mal adolescent is highly antagonistic 
to prohibitions; he vehemently de- 
nounces parental values; defiantly de- 
mands the 


When he 


world will not alter centuries of man- 


world heed his protests. 


reluctantly recognizes the 
ner and conduct to please him, he be- 
hostile. He 


others with vigor and venom, for he 


comes impatiently hates 


feels deprived of his rights. 
The this 


stage are really tested, for the patients 


recreation workers with 
must be treated with tolerance toward 
their assertiveness; they must be ac- 
their 


changes; they must be given greater 


cepted — for mercurial value 
permissiveness for their independent 
needs and at the same time be given 
support and understanding if they fail 
must be SO- 


to adapt. Entertainment 


cially appealing and games must have 
a cooperative enterprise and strong 
competitive spirit. Play in the game 
is now more important than victory 
itself 


ping-pong. Red Cross hostess parties 


Such 


volley ball more acceptable than 
at this time are essential. wo- 
men must be sufficiently mature to be 
able to impart an air of uncalculated 
spontaneity that is such an aspect of 
the asexual seduction of adolescence 
It is imperative that the patient see 
himself for the first time as a membet 
of one sex to be oriented to that of an 
suilt. Folk- 


dancing and group singing. then, take 


other without shame or 
on a new significance. The presence of 
young women at parties also adds vig 
orous meaning to the heated arguments 
about goals concerning the opposite 
sex that are such a part of adolescence. 
For the opposite sex must be able to 
give self-esteem. 


give approval, to 


which is infinitely more important than 
high 


hostility is 


is recognized in our present 


schools. However. when 
easier to bear. and antagonism to au- 
thority more welcome than being tol 
erated by others, the patient comes to 
hate. 


only 


he hates society. it is 
that 


our 


Because 
him to 
At this stave. 


principal goal is to enable this patient 


natural for assume 


society hates him. 
to recognize that he no longer need see 
himself as a hated member of society. 
and to recognize, too, that there is no 
if he is to accept 
that 


without fear or venom. 


need to hate others 
the responsibility accompanies 


maturity 
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In a happy childhood, there are no 


antagonisms to one’s self for being 
alive, nor is there hatred for others. 
[he child is delighted at his own feel- 
ings of omnipotence and the warmth 


he gets from making friends and re- 


ceiving friendship and affection from 


others. Unless they are carefully in 


duc ators ol 
Necro 
Catholic 


doctrinated by parents, 


frightened people, and 
white, Jewish 
and Protestant children can play to 


othe 


and Gentile, 


cether with no awareness of difference 


nor feeling of enmity. One of the 


themes we attempt to inculcate is that 
recreation can teat h that the unreason- 
Is pathetic 


ing enmity between adults 


Progression to enio- 


with it the 


and unnecessary 


tional maturity carries 
knowledge that blame is futile and that 
the dull rage in the pathologically hos- 


mask for a 


quaking fear of The 


individual recognizes one desire above 


tile individual is really a 
mature 


failure 
all. that we acc ept people as they are 
even in a psychiatric institution. 


One social activity that is almost uni- 


of music. 


versal to all mankind is that 





Music was man’s first interpersonal re- 
lationship. The first sound we really 
listened to was music, the soaring lilt 
of a mother’s song. The serenade is 
the wooing of adolescence. Group 
singing captures the mood of earlier 
and more pleasant years for our pa- 
tients. Transposed and translated we 
thus use this method of expression to 
bring about healthy growth in those 
who have retreated or have been ar- 
rested in their developing maturity. 
The goal of therapy is maturity. We 
try to work with our patient so that he 
comes to learn that he can become an 
adult, with mature goals; and _ that. 
whether he be a ditch-digger or a sales- 
man, there is no longer need to punish 
himself by feeling a desperate desire 
for approbation, approval or accept- 
ance. Nor does he need to rely on men- 
dacious maneuvers to gain respect be- 
cause he has not lived up to the goals 
which he set for himself in earlier 
years. 

We seek to teach these men that the 
veography of themselves is infinitely 


more important than an impossible at- 


tainment of goals based upon a cloy- 
ing hunger for the respect they feel 
they would receive if such goals had 
been attained. A man can see himself 


as a human being who has needs, 


whose wishes to be admired and re- 
spected do not have their origin in 
some pseudo-lofty concept of accom- 
plishment that has no real meaning. 
They should stem from his own recog- 
nition of himself as a human being. 
Therefore, it is imperative that the rec- 
reation worker recognize that what 
really counts for effective results is 
that the patient be recognized for what 
he is, so that in the worker there can- 
not be the slightest hint of detectable 
snobbery; there can be no thin shellac 
of stupid or pseudo-sophistication. 
The concept of working with the pa- 
tient and not for him is the aphorism 
that makes for effective therapy. Goals 
should be comparable to that which 
the good parent tries to give his child 
when he says, “We have tried to guide 
and counsel you so that you can find 
your goals. We have not worked for 


you to find ours.” 





National Hobby Month 
APRIL 


fhe month of April has been designated as National Hobby Month, spon- 
d by The Hobby Guild of in coordination with the National 
Hobby Month Committee. The over-all slogan is: “Get More Out of Life 
With a Hobby.” with two keynote themes “Send a hobby kit to a hospitalized 





America 


teran,” to encourage sharing hobbies with war veterans, and “More hob- 
es—less crime,” an effort to combat juvenile delinquency. 
Four week-long hobby observances which will be featured during the month 


™ April 1-7—National Arts and Crafts Week. 
Relax with handicrajts—a wholesome, healthy hobby. 
April 8-15—National Collectors Week. 
April 16-23—National Gardening Week. 
Plant a hobby—watch it grow. 


April 29-30—National Sports Week. 


Magazines in the field of gardening, sports, art, crafts and collecting are 
and many stores, libraries, schools and clubs are 


planning special features; 
April RECREATION will also 


preparing hobby exhibits, displays and contests. 


ontain special hobby articles. 


MARCH 
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William H. Ridinger 


RECREATION ec Wheels 


A Novel Show Wagon 


HE RECREATION COMMISSION in Concord, North Carolina 
has developed a show wagon which is unique. Exten- 
sive inquiry convinces us that our separate unit, built on a 
special chassis and small enough to be used in almost any 
situation as well as adaptable to the largest demands, is 
different from anything existing today. 

The city recreation commission was established in 1947. 
and by mid-1951 was ready—with a large majority of 
Concord citizens—to launch a full-time year-round pro- 
gram. With the completion of its new quarter-million dol 
lar center they were in a splendid position to render real 
service in public recreation, especially In the realm oft in 
door activities. Soon, however, it became apparent that 
indoor facilities alone were not sufficient. The crying need. 
now, was for outdoor play areas which would be adequate 
to serve the recreational interests of young and old of the 
various neighborhoods. 

Concord, like many of her sister cities, developed with- 
out planning for parks, playgrounds and open play spaces. 
Today, as a result, the city owns little or no land suitable 
for these purposes within the present municipal boun- 
daries; consequently, the recreation commission realized 
that it would have to seek unusual and drastic means to 
provide the people of this far flung community with re 
reational facilities. From this realization came the policy 
and determination to use every means available in order to 
develop neighborhood programs. The response to this de 
cision was quick and gratifying. Within a short time th 
Locke Cotton Mill and the local Public Housing Authority 
provided several excellent playgrounds in their neighbor 
hoods. These additions to the city’s over-all recreation fa 
cilities were, of course. a great blessing but the problem 
remained—to a great extent because there were so many 
other neighborhoods without any play 
whatsoever. At this stage, the recreation commission de 
cided to experiment with the show wagon idea. Of course 
this idea was not new and certainly was not an invention 
nor a monopoly of Concord’s. However. it is not very 
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space ay illable 


common and reports have it that there are not more than 
eight or ten of these units in the entire United States. 

Already we have had numerous inquiries about size, 
construction, costs. over-all use, and so on. Ours is the 
experience of only one community, however, and we are 
aware that there must be countless ways of presenting this 
type of program and constructing units such as these. 

Nevertheless, we are sure of several important things. 
Our show wagon has proved to be one of the finest public 
relations and publicity mediums that we have ever experi- 
enced. The very fact that it visited every neighborhood 
and could operate in streets, lawns, driveways, playgrounds 
or almost anywhere gave us an opportunity to bring ree- 
reation literally to the door steps and the back yards of our 
people. We also know that this novel wagon with its gay 
decorations appealed to people’s imaginations and _at- 
tracted them by the thousands during the course of the 
summer; and for the first time, our dramatics rivaled out 
athletic program in publicity and general interest. Neigh- 
borhoods, which before had felt neglected and far removed 
from the recreation center, now became a part of recrea- 
tion and identified themselves with the program. 

We are convinced that the small cost, which did not 
greatly exceed eight hundred dollars, was one of the 
finest investments that we have ever made. Certainly it 
yielded one of the greatest returns in our experience. In 
fact. we are so sold on this idea of “recreation on wheels” 
that we are planning to construct and operate a prairie 
schooner type of covered wagon, as a craft wagon for next 
summer. With a simple adjustment this can become a 
“chuck” 


hosteling and travelling camp program. We hope that the 


wagon, to use as the central unit for our new 


following information will stimulate you into taking a 
thrilling adventure along one of recreation’s new horizons. 
The Production of Show Wagon Programs 

1. Publicity 


The Press. 


ally the show wagon announcements appeared along with 


Newspaper publicity is most helpful. Usu 


the daily playground programs. When something special 
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Concord Tribune treated it as 


about it. On 


featured, the 


was being 


! 
news, with a special articie 


several occasions 
the local paper, and nearby community dailies, ran fea- 


ture stories and pictures. In the larger cities there would 


perhaps be morning dailies which would offer the best 
medium of advertising for the show wagon evening pro- 
oram. 

Radio. Station WEGO in Concord was most cooperative. 


We nearly always could depend upon it for either spot an- 


nouncements or spe¢ ial mention. The dramatics depart- 


ment also conducted a bi-weekly radio workshop, and often 
used this time to further advertise the show wagon. 
Playground and Park Bulletin Boards. We coordinated 


our show wagon program, t very great extent. with all 


of our playground activities All shows were announced 


through the medium of posters or flyers on the playground 


bulletin boards. Playground leaders announced the pro- 


mere URE 
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left. 


entrances 


and and portable 


and exits. 


Back of stage, showing doors right 


steps which are used for the 


stage 


erams at all their gatherings. especially when the show 


ron was due in their vi ty 


2. Loe alion of Shou We 


The Concord show wagor is especially designed as an 
independent trailer unit. not to exceed fourteen feet in 
length. so that it could be used almost anywhere. Because 
most of our neighborhe ls are well built up. with few 
open areas and almost entirely lacking in playgrounds, it 
was necessary to have a vehicle which could be parked in 
narrow streets. on lawns. small vacant lots and even in 
backyards. Of course. it es without saving that if the 
wagon was adaptable to these situations it could quite 
easily fit into larger play ind and park areas. When- 
ever possible the wagon was parked at the foot of an in- 
cline in the street or the law This natural slope provided 
an ideal surface on whicl set the approximately one 
hundred chairs which wet irried with the wagon. 

lhe hairs were arranged in ten rows in front of the 
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stage after it had been folded out from the wagon and 
readied for the performance. These were seldom adequate 
for the crowds that gathered but served as a stationary 
core for the audience, with the overflow g 
and the rear. Every effort was made to encourage young- 


oing to the sides 


sters to leave the chairs for the adults and especially the 
older people. A roped-off area around the wagon and its 
stage protected the amplifying equipment and other elec- 
trical devices used in production. Much of this equipment 
was kept either in the back of the jeep which tows the 


wagon, or in the volunteer technician's station wagon. 
3. Lights 


the show wagon is furnished free of 


charge by Concord’s light and water department. In the 


Electric ity for 


early stages of show wagon planning, seven neighborhood 
areas had been selected as sites for performances. This in- 
formation was given to the light and water department and 
they proceeded to extend wires from the electric lines down 
After this was 


done it was a simple thing for the show wagon line to be 


the poles nearest to the show wagon sites. 


connected. 

The show wagon lighting is very simple and consists 
primarily of footlights made up of a battery of twelve col- 
ored lights hooked in three series and worked indepen- 
dently of each other. These are seventy-five watts. Over- 
head there are two one hundred and fifty-watt spotlights 
mounted on long flexible arms which can slide back into 
the roof of the wagon so as to be out of the way for travel- 
ing. Reinforcing these extended spotlights are two one 
hundred and fifty-watt white floodlights which are mounted 
in two light weight aluminum shields with adjustable 
clamps. The clamps enable these floodlights to be attached 
to various parts of the show wagon so that the light can be 
used to the greatest advantage wherever needed. There are 
also two small fifty-watt lights over the rear doors. and 
on the center rear of the stage several floor sockets which 


enable still further lighting on the stage when necessary 





Chairs 
are arranged in ten rows, and serve as core for audience. 


The switches which control all of this are found in a panel 
on the lower front rear of the wagon, readily accessible 
to the stage technician and yet almost completely removed 
from the sight of the audience. 

We run off of one hundred and ten-volt a.c. and find that 
we must be very careful not to set up too far from the 
source of our electrical supply. Any connection in excess 


of fifty feet will cause a voltage drop and subsequent loss 








of sound and light. Therefore it is imperative to’keep the 
wagon close to the original connection. 


4. Sound 

Not having a special sound truck, we have had to rely 
upon several of our public address systems. As can be ex 
pected, there were times when none of these were as satis 
factory as they might be. Our best results were achieved 
by placing one large horn on the top of the show wagon. 
Actually, for perfection, several different types of mikes 
should be used, and in the case of a dramatic production 
\ ceiling 
mike for all purposes would be better than the standard 


at least two mikes should be used on the stage. 


of moving the mike 
rements of differ 


pedestal mike because of the necessity 
back and forth to meet the various requ 
ent acts. In any case the average sound system, properly 
conditioned and operated, will satisfactorily serve the 
usual neighborhood crowd. It is only when the crowd 
exceeds four or five hundred, and is spread out over a 
larger area, that special attention should be given to the 


production of better sound. 
5. Pre-Show Time 

We find that despite good publi ity it is necessary to 
play records to attract people, and to entertain the waiting 
audience before show time. Good marches, popular num 
bers, circus music tend to reduce audience restlessness 
Experience has shown us that every effort must be made ti 
have the wagon set up and ready to go at least half an hour 
before show time. This leeway may not be enough during 
the first several performances, and we cannot emphasize 
its importance too strongly. Until the show wagon crew 
becomes experienced and adept in setting up the “Big 
Top” there will be many delays. hitches and failures which 
will consume time and unless allowed for will hinder the 
show. 


6. Location of Shows and Auditions 

Before the season began. seven locations in seven dif 
ferent neighborhoods were selected. In almost every case 
these were not close to existing playground facilities. Au 
ditions were held by the dramatic department on the play 
grounds, or in the neighborhood schools which are used as 
dramatic centers during the summer. Personnel were re- 
cruited and tested in this manner and eventually organ 
ized into four separate shows. 

When streets were used as locations, production permis 
sion was always secured from the police department, and 
the streets were barricaded at each end. The barricades 
carried an explanatory sign; and flares were used on 
either side as a safety precaution. Needless to say ther 
was not one traffic accident, nor any other mishap. in con 
aection with the show wagon performances 
7. Scheduled Performances 

Each show ran for two weeks in which time all seven 
of the areas were covered unless inclement weather caused 
a cancellation. While one show was in progress the next 
was being worked on by the dramatics department during 
the afternoons. In this manner one followed another with 
out any break in the program. 
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8. Special Shows and Performances 

The popularity of the show wagon developed to such an 
extent that several special shows had to be held in other 
sections of the city. Likewise, the show wagon paid visits 
to several of our playgrounds as part of their special ac- 
tivities. On several occasions the stage served as a_plat- 
form for orchestras, special ceremonies and other public 
affairs. Since summer, the show wagon has been in at 
least one community parade and probably will be in others 
as well as see possible use as an advertising medium for 
Little Theatre productions. 

9. Season’s Finale 

This year the summer recreation program finale, or 
round-up. had a circus theme and the show wagon served 
as the center “ring” for the Concord Community Circus. 
The wagon fitted beautifully into this situation and served 
as a foundation upon which the entire three-ring circus 
was developed. Much of the talent uncovered by the show 
wagon activities during the summer took part. Over five 
thousand people witnessed the pageant and more than a 
dozen community organizations entered booths on the 
circus midway. 

As this was our first experience with show wagon work 
we realize that we don’t know all the answers and have 
much to learn. To date we have held four different types 
of shows: a musical variety show with “A Vacation Across 
the Nation” as the theme; a one-act comedy; puppet show: 
playground talent show. 

There are a number of other forms of entertainment 
which would fit in very well with the wagon. We hope to 
use it in another season for a series of street dances cou- 
pled with outdoor movies. Our Little Theatre is hoping to 
use it at least once for an outdoor production during the 
coming summer. Several local private dancing schools are 
also « ontemplating borrowing it for outdoor entertainments 
in the neighborhoods in which they are located. Of course 
this is only scratching the surface, and as time goes along 


we are sure there will be many more uses and adaptions 


available. 





PEORIA 
Peoria, Ullinois, Wonder ):RECR 
Wagon hauls equipment, ‘ PLAYGROUND To 


converts easily into a stage. 


\ light trailer carriage. with a pine floor and hinged 
sides which fold down to form a stage, is the basis of the 
Wonder Wagon which was built at a cost of just $270. The 
multiple-purpose vehicle serves as a stage for movies and 
shows, a games platform, a basic unit for areas without a 


playground, and even dons skis for sleigh rides. 
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Madison’s Stagecoach, once a farm wagon. 


Madison, Wisconsin 
7. STAGECOACH, or travel theatre. is used as part of the 
summer playground program in Madison. A jeep truck 


carries a cast of from twelve to fifteen boys and girls and 





furnishes the power to pull the Stagecoach to the various 
playgrounds where plays are put on. 

It was built in one of the high school machine shops 
from a farm wagon. with a flat bed seven by fourteen feet 
equipped with a trailer hitch and mounted on automobile 
tires. When it is opened up it makes a stage approximately 
fourteen feet square. 


The work was done by teachers and boys enrolled in the 


machine shop class. The wagon itself cost about $350 and 
approximately $1,000 was used for supplies and equipment 
to complete the job. The only other cost is the salary of 
a man to drive the truck and take charge of setting it up 
and taking it down at each performance. The directors of 


the Prin hae’ assist with this operation after it arrives 


at the playground; and it takes about ten minutes to put 


it up and the same amount of time to take it down. 

The boys and girls who make up the cast are of junior 
and senior ages and are part of another summer program. 
namely, Summer Youth Theatre. There is a director in 
charge, and the Stagecoach and its activities are part of 


this summer theatre. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


\ mobile stage unit for the presentation of outdoor tal- 
ent shows was presented to the children of Omaha by the 
World-Herald Good Fellows Charities, Incorporated. The 
interest of the World-Herald was aroused by the “Play- 
ground Follies” which were put on at the end of each play- 
ground season with a cast composed of the best talent se- 
lected from each. Formerly these shows were put on with 
just a platform, lights and a public address system. They 


were so popular that the papel readily saw the need for 
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Show Wagon in Omaha is a compact unit. s. “ag 






Traveling Marionette Show pro- 
vides entertainment in Norfolk. 


Nther Community Show Wagons 


A few of the many recreation programs on wheels 


; ; , , 
which have been de veloped throughout the country. 


such a vehicle and also recognized the good will that could 
be created by such a gift to the children. The name, Show 
Wagon, was selected through a contest; and the vehicle 
was turned over to the park and recreation department 
which agreed to maintain and operate it. 

The Show Wagon, which cost in excess of $4,000, is 
complete in every detail. It is arranged so that one side of 
what would normally be a van, fifteen feet long and seven 
feet wide, drops down and becomes a part of the stage. 
The wagon is mounted on a four-wheel trailer unit which 
can be fastened to the back of an ordinary truck and 
moved from playground to playground. It is equipped with 
its own sound system, a piano and a 5,000 watt generator 
for use when regular power is not available. There are 
electrical outlets at strategic locations in the walls and 
floor for foot lights. The unit is available to community 
organizations who book it for specific dates. 

Norfolk, Virginia 

\ Traveling Marionette Show, which presented half-hour 
performances, was one of Norfolk’s most popular summer 
playground attractions last year. A maintenance truck was 
used to transport the equipment, which included the stage, 
organ, and portable address system, and also served as the 
base for the stage during the show. 

The stage was designed by the arts and crafts supervisor 
and constructed from a portion of an old ping pong table 
with folding legs. The colorful lime backdrop and rose 
draw-curtains were made of monk’s cloth. Scrap materials 
mostly were used for the marionettes and scenery which 
were made during the winter at one of the community 
centers. 

The show was well-received by the many audiences who 
sat on the ground under shade trees during the perform- 
ances; and it served as an inspiration to other centers 


which are now planning their own traveling puppet shows. 
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ACROSS -THE-BORDER 


Richard Kraus 


mboree 


S E THE revival of popular interes sh-speakit 
I t 


in square dancing, many large fes ne at all in the French, according t 
tivals and jamborees have been held in }. G. Lang. director of physi al edu 
cities throughout the United States ition for boys in the’ Protestant 
Houston, St. Louis. Omaha. Chicas schools of that city. 
and a number of California cities So. in June. 1951. when Dr. Stew 
have all been host to spectacul irt Davidson returned to Montreal 
events—with dozens of star callers an Peachers College. Columbia Uni- 
hundreds of participating clubs ai ersily. where he had obtained his doc- 
groups. tors degree in the field of physical 

This surge of square dance enthus iucatiol he found considerable curi 
asm has not been limited to tt sity ibout square dancing in th 
United States. however. Followine lL nited States He was. therefore 


visit of then-Princess Elizabeth to t! ckly called upon to conduct instru 
country, and the many published pl} tion sessions for prospective ca‘lers 
tographs of her square dancing. ther These classes. sponsored by the Great 


has been a definite square dance craz Montreal Branch of the Canadia 
in Great Britain. For a number Association for Health. Physical kdu 
years, American occupation forces ition and Recreation. were held in 
Japan have been square dan inc. wit! the Vor treal schools. and were ex 
the result that many Japanese are 1 tremely well attended. 
swinging their partners and doing 1! Emphasizing group learning tech 
do-si-do! Down under, New Zealand iques. he found tremendous interest 
ers have caught on too. splaved by teachers and recreation 
To the north, in the provinces of leaders. And. when the series came to 
western Canada, there has been a co close. everyone was saying. “Let's 
parable amount of square dance act i festival!” 


ity, probably influenced by the enth 


To Do The Job 


. . . ' Organizing 
siasm in Washington and Oregon. Bi — 5 


strangely, there has been very littl \s they have for many groups that 
outward display of interest in this I tackled the same assignment in 
form of recreation in eastern Canad he United Siates. a number of vital 
particularly in the populous Quebe estions immediately presented them- 
Province. While a number of group selves to the Canadians: 


have existed there for vears. most Should the event be by invitation. o1 
these have danced to records and pen to the public? 
small numbers. Little co-educatior What size attendance may reason- 
square dancing has existed in the Er bly be expected ? 

What hall will be available—and 
PROFESSOR KRAUS. author of the hoo hat about acoustics? 


interested 


SouaRE DANCES OF TODAY. was guest How 
rea hed ? 


Shall parti ipation be 


groups be 
caller and workshop chairman at t/ 
keynote. 


first Montreal Square Dance Festival the 
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=< hools ol Viontreal. athe 


or should demonstration and compel. 
tion be emphasized ? 

Hiow can the event be widely publi- 
cized, if it is decided to make it open 
to all? 

\ group of physical educators and 
recreation leaders handed — to- 


vether to solve these problems. Dr. 
J}. B. Kirkpatrick and Miss Winona 
\\ ood. both of McGill University. J. G. 
Lang. Dr. Davidson and others set up a 


kestival Committee. Davidson 


elec ted 


Was 
chairman. Rapidly. sub-com- 
mittees were formed to handle the fol- 
lowing functions: publicity. sponsors. 
facilities. program and tickets. Lionel 


track 


dire tor. 


Fournier. former Olympic star 
recreation 


of a work- 


shop to be held on the day following 


nd a community 


was chosen to be in charge 
the festival. 
The 


dependently m 


sub-committees functioned in 


reporting at regular 
meetings to the main committee. Chair 
coordinator. 


irranging meetings and keeping each 


man Davidson acted as 


sub-committee aware of the progress ol 


the others. Many physical education 


MeGill 


these sub-committees 


were soon drawn 


students at 


into serving on 


Publicity 
Phe people who were working on 
struck — pay-dirt——in 
quantities. As soon as the date 
November 14. the three 


largest department stores in Montreal 


SOOT) 


publicity 
large 


was selected. 


cooperated whole-heartedly. arranging 
window displays to play up the festi- 
Viusic 


plays too, and advertised the event 


val. stores gave window dis 


over their sponsored radio shows for 


Vari 


the week preceding the event. 
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ous recreation organizations that wer 
represented on the planning committee 
cooperated in the advance ticket sale 
Both local and national radio stations 
agreed to ree ord the festival on tape, and 
Phroughout, 


newspapers carried 


then to re-broadcast it. 
Montreal 


and releases prepared by the publicity 


articles 


committee, in luding pictures and fea 
ture articles prepared by staff writers 


assigned to the festival and workshop. 


The possibilities of television and film 
ing were also explored, but technical 
difficulties prevented them from being 
carried out. 

At the same time. when Flying Of 


ficer Frank Lynch. active in ¢ idian 
armed forces recreation and a class- 
heard of 
make use 


of it. Plans were quickly laid to fly in 


mate ot Stewart Davidsor 8. 


the festival, he determined to 


uniformed men and women from out 


lying posts to attend both the festival 
and the leaders’ workshoy Their pur- 
pose ? To gather new materials and 


ideas. in the area of square dancing. 


which they might use as a supplement 


to the athletic programs already estab 


lished for all ranks at thei 


stations 


Setting Up The Program 
Veanwhile, the planning 
found that 


committee 
a number of square dance 


groups, which had been meeting for 


years, knew little about other such 
clubs in the vicinity. Many of them 
expressed astonishment “Why we 
thought we were the only ones square 


dancing in Montreal! 
Under the direction of J. G. Lang. 


who was to serve as master ot cere 
monies for the evening program. a 
number of these groups prepared dem 


7 he Vy ine lude d one 


French folk dance group, led by Si 


onstrations, voung 
mone Voyer. Lang also arranged to 
have a number of the local callers on 


the program, and for a band to play 


through the evening. featuring Jean 
Corrigan. champion French Canadian 
fiddler. In addition. the author of this 
article was flown up trom New York. 


to act 


as featured guest caller at the 


festival and to conduct the leaders’ 
workshop the next morning 

Bob Wilkinson and Howard Ryan. 
faculty members of the McGill School 
of Physical Education. were placed in 
Certan 


charge of facilities. problems 
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arose here. The question of concession 
rights was not fully explored by the 
committee, resulting in loss of revenue 
from refreshments. Exemption from 
the amusement tax was not applied 
for early enough, resulting in another 
loss. There was disagreement among 
committee members concerning the 
displays that were to be put up, as well 
But, by and 


large. they worked together extremely 


as other responsibilities. 


well through the weeks preceding the 
festival. 
The Big Event 
Friday. November 14. 


« a dark and rainy day 


turned out to 


a gloomy 
omen! Committee members gathered 
Arthur Currie Me- 
Gymnasium at McGill. The 


huge hall. vaster than most armories 


early in the Sir 


mor ial 


and with an excellent floor for danc- 
ing. had been gaily decorated. The 
bandstand was garlanded and bedecked 


with corn shucks. pumpkins and cos- 


tumed dummies as ornaments. A huge 
painted sign with details of the pro- 
eram towered over the stand. Acous- 


tics. arranged by the local radio sta- 
tions technician, were fine. At one 
end of the floor, empty rows of bleach- 
ers waited. 


kight o'clock. 


! 
time. came and went! 


the announced begin 
Only a 
few people were scattered about the 
sides of the hall. How would 
attend ? Many people had worked 


long and hard on this event. the first of 


ning 


many 


its kind in eastern Canada’s recreation 
history. For it to prove a dud—a 
flop—would be heartbreaking. 

Then the dancers began to swarm 
in: some of them dressed in their Sun- 
day best. others in plaid shirts and 
dungarees. They came in couples, sets 
and clubs. Most were English speak- 
ing, but there were a number of French 
And, as the callers 


strutted their stuff, as the demonstra- 


Canadians too. 


tion groups performed. they kept com- 
ing. Newspaper and magazine writers 
Photo 


graphers and radio technicians clogged 


scurried around, taking notes. 


the steps to the bandstand .. . 

At the high point of the evening. 
the attendance was estimated at be- 
tween 1.200 and 1.400, far exceeding 
all expectations! 


From a dancing point of view, the 


program proved not too different from 
what might be seen south of the bor- 
der. Most of the dances were fairly 
simple; many were like traditional 
New England and Midwestern figures. 
The majority were called, patter-style, 
rather than sung. The style of the 
dancers was not highly polished; most 
of them skipped throughout the eve- 
ning and swung wildly. No folk dances 
or mixers were presented, except those 
Interestingly 


taught by the author. 


enough, three of the younger callers 
presented dances similar to those from 
the American Southwest, both in call- 
ing style and the pattern of the move- 
With the exception of one 
United 


States recently, they had learned this 


ments. 
caller, who had visited the 
material from books and records. 
Next morning over 150 school teach- 
ers. recreation workers and callers at- 
tended the leaders’ workshop. On the 
crest of enthusiasm engendered by the 
success of the festival, they voted unan- 
imously to form a Square Dance As- 
sociation, to carry on the work that 
had been begun and help spread square 
dancing throughout Quebec Province 


and beyond. 


Summing Up 
In reviewing the week-end, Dr. Da- 
vidson, who is at present Director of 
Physical 


Academy, Outremont, Quebec, says: 


Education at Strathcona 

“I feel that our strength lay in the 
excellent publicity we received, at no 
cost, The weaknesses lay in the 
acceptance of responsibilities by indi- 
viduals who were already overbur- 
dened with work and were unable to 
fulfill the additional tasks imposed by 
the festival... .” 

He adds, “As a whole. though, the 
experience was a tremendous one for 
us. The radio station, for instance, re- 
ceived so many favorable comments 
about their broadcast of the festival 
that they want to air a regular square 
dance program weekly. Many people 
came in from distant communities to 
find out how to build square dancing 
in their areas; other people are eager 
to know about future callers’ courses. 
The schools are planning to introduce 
much more of it on a co-educational 
basis. Square dancing is on its way 


in Eastern Canada!” 
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Recreation leaders who believe in 
the fellowship values at one time in 
herent in the folk and square dance 
are deeply concerned with the present 
The latest 


this concern may be found in such ar 


situation. expressions of 
ticles as Ed Durlacher’s “Quo Vadis,” 
reprinted in The Midwest Dancer fox 
September 1952, in surveys like Don 
Armstrong’s “Let's Pause for Refresh 
ment,” in American Squares for Or 
tober 1952. and in admonitions lik 
Pappy Shaw’s “Let’s relax and dane 
for fun and not for the Joneses.” Dun 
lacher points out how the craze for in 
tricacy—the rash of twisters and mazes 

seems bent on destroying the square 
dance. Armstrong notes with alarm 
the lack of mixers which he says. in a 


previous article.* seems prevalent it 


the western states. 

Are square dancers and callers, in 
creasingly infected by a showy com 
mercialism and its unfortunate consé 
quences, going to heed these voices? 

The decline of the old mixer and the 
increase in the new maze concoctior 
particularly in the west, as noted by 
Don Armstrong and others, are signs 


of the snob times. The inevitable ra 


* “End of the Good Will Tour,” Americar 
Squares for September 1952. 


Dr. KATONA has written other articles 
for RECREATION, including “Let's Have 
Workshops for Fellowship,” Nov. 1951 
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a HAT HAVE promoters done to 
W our great 
dance here at home? Have 
they taken it from the folksy trail and 
entrenched it on Snob Hill? 


tionalizations have come up to explain 


iway the trend, and they would be 
imusing were it not for their deadly 
effect on sociability. 

[wo stock arguments against mixers 
were repeated in effect in a letter in 
{merican Squares for November 1952: 
(1) We stay by ourselves for protec- 
tion; (2) We don’t want to get stuck 
with Now, 


there situations 


somebody all evening. 


may be occasional 
where these reasons are genuine, and 
we are granting 


the sincerity of the 


letter writer, but in the overwhelming 


majority of cases these excuses are 


nerely rationalizations for snobbish- 


ness. Let us briefly examine them. 
Regarding the “protection” refrain, 
if a dance is rough, there is no protec- 
tion staying in one’s own set. One will 
cet jostled. stepped on. or kicked by 
dancers in one’s own or adjacent sets. 


More. 


dancers careening into one another’s 


the horseplay will send other 
sets. The immediate solution is to go 
home and not come back again. 

It is, however, in the square dance 
where all are supposed to be 


skilled that the 


extreme 


clubs, 


friends and dancers, 


most exclusiveness is prac- 


ticed. In some clubs, dancers not only 


stay in their original sets, but dance 


on the same spot on the floor, and not 


one mIixel is danced all evening. 


The “get stuck” argument has even 


In the first 


ess eround to stand on. 


place, no mixer lasts all night, but 
usually only a few minutes. One 
hanges partners continually in a 
mixer, 

It is a great pleasure, of course, for 


SQUARE DANCING 


a skilled dancer to dance with another 
skilled 


friend, or in a set of skilled dancers. 


dancer, especially a good 
It is also a great pleasure to share 
one’s skills with those less skilled—to 
help others acquire these skills and en- 
joy them too. Pleasure, then, is 
spread. More and more people share 
the joy of life to be found in the folk 
and square dance. It is a form of so- 
cial generosity to mix with others, and 
to help them get the exhilarating lift 


out of the folk 


learned to get. On the other hand, it is 


dance that we have 
sheer selfishness to stay with one part- 
ner or in one set. 

Dancing that is shared in a helpful 
manner becomes a good-neighbor ac- 
tivity, a mutual enjoyment of fun, and 


the folk 


should be. as a recreational means to 


dance is carried on, as it 
a fellowship end. That is its original 
and true function. Sociability comes 
first, then dancing skill. The very word 
folk means “of the people.” 

Ideally, to be sure, sociability and 
skill £0 together. Skilled dancers in a 
balanced program have both. Theirs is 
the Joy of a shared art, a truly folk 
art. And by giving of their skill to 
others, the level of dancing is raised 
for all in a sociable manner. Even 
granting the protection argument for 
a moment, dancers would protect them- 
selves by teaching others. 
that a 


would be fifty per cent mixers. 


It seems balanced program 
One 
dances with his partner, and in his set 
if he wishes, half the time, and with 
others half the time. 


viduals and sets may mix more often 


Of course, indi- 
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Sociability and Simplicity or Snobbery and Intricacy ? 


OV THE HOME FRONT 


if they want, in the scheduled or di- 


rected program. In this way one en- 
joys himself with his neighbors, makes 
new friends, discovers compatible part- 
ners. 

For to be “out of the world,” to be 
“in the groove,” as our jazz devotees 
a glorious release fon 


The re- 


lease is happiest when it is shared. 


would say, is 


troubled and untroubled souls. 


The folk and square dance is a most 


exhilarating means to this social re- 
lease. It is a gladsome example of that 
great humanitarian — principle one 
finds himself by losing himself. 


While the 


now evident in the 


snobbery and _ intricacy 
American folk and 
symptoms of a 


square dance are 


shoddy, competitive commercialism 


that plagues this day and age, square 
dance callers—and from now on I am 
referring mainly to so-called western 
substantial share 


callers—must bear a 


of the responsibility for it. Too many 
string along with the tide. making ex- 
cuses that they must keep up with the 
times, that they will lose their crowds 
if they buck the trend, that they 


give the public what it wants, and so 


must 


on. This is the language of advertising 


promoters. not recreation — leaders. 


Thus callers. who fancy themselves 
recreation leaders, by their own un- 
witting admission, are ruining social 


recreation 


An interesting rationalization used 


by callers is that mixers are too much 
extra work. Calling squares, they say, 
is in itself plenty for a night's stand. 
This excuse is absurd, for mixers by 


their very nature are relaxing for both 
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Arthur Katona 


dancers and leader. If callers choose 
to shirk their social duties, they should 
quit the business. 

By following the frantic fads of the 
day. callers and dance instructors aid 
and abet them. Worse, they become a 
means of instigating them. 

The that in 


some quarters it is taken for granted. 


trend is so insidious 
Callers pooh-pooh the cries of critics 
as alarmist or exaggerated, and at the 
same time cannot see what is happen- 
Like the 


case of the caller who spent a discus- 


ing under their own noses. 


sion period preaching simplicity and 
then proceeded to teach complicated 
square dance figures usable only for 
exhibition sets. 


It is interesting, and disconcerting. 





This article analyzes antisocial trends 
that are threatening to destroy the 
American square dance as a folk 
dance. Recreation leaders and 
square dance callers who believe in 
the fellowship values of folk and 
square dancing should rally together 


to stem the tide.—A. Katona. 











to note that the merry old mixer, the 
Circle Two-Step or Paul Jones, prob- 
ably the best get-acquainted mixer of 
all, is treated with blasé scorn in the 
urban areas of the West. But not so in 
rural areas comparatively untouched 
by “western” dance influences. I have 
seen rural folk enjoy the neighborly 
exchange that is the Circle Two-Step 
for fifteen minutes and yell for more. 


To be sure, in some parts of the urban 


West a type of mixer called Scatter 
Promenade is being used. But it is 
called so fast and furiously, like the 
calls, that the 


changes allow no time for becoming 


western hash frantic 
acquainted. 

Now we can understand the why of 
the tremendous turnover in the mem- 
bership of square dance clubs that Don 
\rmstrong writes about. We can un- 
derstand why dancers are quitting ur- 
ban square dance clubs in disgust and 
going to the country to find the so- 
ciability and simplicity they crave. 
This going to the country is a healthy 


If en- 


larged and continued, it may help 


sign in a diseased situation. 


bring about a much needed change 
Perhaps the sociability of the country 
will be blended. in time, with the skill 
of the city. 

| heard this from a couple who had 
folk and 


dance camp: “Never again. We looked 


attended a_ western square 
forward to a nice vacation there. We 
wanted to relax. have fun, learn a few 
dances, and meet congenial people. In- 
stead. we were driven like mad through 
a lot of complicated stuff we'll never 
do again. The callers who went there 


from our part of the country can use 


only about one-tenth of what was 
dished out. The crowds where we 


come from won't stand for that sort of 
thing.” 

This couple represents the great ma- 
jority of plain folk for whom the 
is traditionally social 


square dance 


recreation. It is this large majority. 
dancers and nondancers, who want so 
ciability and simplicity, which recre- 
ation leaders should serve—and not 
the small minority of glamor boys and 
who every new 


girls race through 


dance number concocted by cash- 
minded callers. 

Let us get back on the folksy trail. 
Let us be good neighbors and relax 
and enjoy each other's company. Let 
us keep the folk and square dance so- 


ciable and simple. 
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A Folh Fe 


HEN THE PEOPLE of a commu 

nity, of a state, of a nation, or 
of many nations meet together in one 
place to celebrate with their own na 
tive songs and dances in the spirit of 
pride and enjoyment, we have all the 
good makings of a folk festival. In in 
formal ways, they can be said to occur 
in the life of every town those times 
when you and your neighbors get to 
gether for an evening of singing the 
old songs, dancing the old dances. But 
usually these “community sings” and 
“socials” are alike, one with the other 
in that the same favorites make up the 
evening. It is when you sing or play 
the music (almost always unwritten 
having been handed down generatior 
to generation) and perform the dances 
that are native to your community, 01 
have been brought into it. that a tru 


festival is begun. 
Why a Community Festival? 


From the number of reasons why it 
is worth while for a community to hold 


a festival, perhaps the best is that it 


fosters a new respect in the towr 
neighbor for neighbor. A_ fair may 
show the rest of the county what ex 


\ comme! 
how keer 


cellent farmers live there. 
cial exhibition may show 
and forward are the businessmen. But 
a folk festival brings all together. It 
is the expression of a community 

expression of the people through son 
and dance and what we shall call plair 


Nothing 


directly to the roots of a people than 


native spirit. reaches mort 
their songs, music, dances, legends and 


art of all kinds. 


Condensed from The Folk Festival Har 


book, published by The Evening Bulletir 
Folk Festival Association, The Evening B 
letin, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. (Out of 


print.) 
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Planning the Folk Festival 
that the idea of a folk 


Let us say 


festival has suggested in your 
You 
are ready to go ahead with your plans. 
It is. 


event and it is to be particularly your 


community, discussed, accepted. 


of course, to be an important 


community s own. 

\t the outset it is far preferable to 
start in a small way with a few dances 
and songs rather than to reach for the 
You might be limited in your 


moon, 


selection of talent. Plan a festival so 
it will reflect plainly the spirit of your 
own townspeople, their lives. cultures 
ind traditions. 

SELECTING A CHAIRMAN Com- 


Phere 


cumbersome 


AND 
MITTEI is no need to form a 
organization for 
festi- 


val: but it does need leadership. \ 


] 
large, 


the presentation of a community 


requisite for a successful festival is the 


proper choice of a general chairman. 

He should understand the commu- 
nity. Since the chairman is to be the 
cuiding spirit of this and future fes- 
tivals. he should also be familiar with 


the purpose of such festivals. The gen- 
eral chairman will have the responsi- 
bility of staging the presentation, seek- 
ng and selecting the participants, ar- 
ranging and supervising all details. It 
that he 
ust have the respect of the commu- 


nity Ne 


many types of people together 


oes almost without saving 
essary. too. is the ability to 
bring 
ind to keep them together in harmony. 
The chairman is the leader: but it’s a 


job for 


pressure 


a diplomat, not for a high- 


dictator who engenders ill- 
feeling in 


ood will 


If the program is an ambitious one. 


a project meant to create 


mong all. 


the chairman can appoint separate 


leaders or committees. Individuals or 


committees can be selected to look 
after business and program details, 
Others may be made responsible for 


ticket 


division of the 


auditorium arrangements, sale 


Kach 


program can be put in charge of one 


and publicity. 


person best acquainted with the par- 
ticular type of folk expression repre- 
sented: a person who is active in 
square dancing would be the proper 
one to interest other dancers, a fiddler 
to enlist other fiddlers, and so on. 

It should be the business of the gen- 
eral chairman to coordinate the efforts 


of all. To do this, 


leader s are necessary. 


meetings of the 
The number of 
meetings depends upon the special 
problems found in your community. A 
good plan is to have at least one gen- 
eral meeting held early so that each 
divisional leader will get the general 
picture. and another one just before 
the festival for final instructions. 

THE BupDGET AND Sponsors—One of 
the reasons that the community festival 
is a logical activity is because tt can 
be both recreational and inexpensive. 


Indeed held 


with little or no expense. If the audi- 


most small festivals are 


torium or open-air theater is made free 


to the festival, and no admission is 


charged, no tickets or programs print- 
great ex- 


ed. there is no reason for 


pense, since these are the only large 


taken 


Participants should not be paid. Those 


items to be into consideration. 
who play a part should do so with a 
feeling that they are making a contri- 
bution which is of value to them. 

If your festival is to involve expense, 
the chairman makes out a budget. The 
next step is to get some responsible 
individual or group to guarantee such 
a budget before plans are begun. It 
should 


be understood beforehand ex- 
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actly what financial arrangements art 
necessary. When a sponsor guarantees 


funds and expects to be repaid after 


the ticket sale. every effort is then 
necessary to see thal repayment Is 
made. 

It is suggested that wherever pos 
sible responsible sponsorship be se 
cured, even when there is little or no 
expense connected with the festival \ 
sponsoring committee mignt bye ob 
tained from educational institutions. 
civic organizations, newspapers. bus 
ness groups or local chambet com- 
merce. Another suggestion is add 
as well a citizens’ sponsoring commiit- 
tee. 

THE PLACE AND THE TIME—Spring 


has always been a natural festival time. 
The date you choose, however. might 
be one which is already established as 
a time of importance in your area. 
This might be during the harvest sea- 
son; it might be the date of the found- 
the Fourth of 


Thanksgiving, or any national or local 


ing of town. July. 


holiday celebration could well be your 


festival time. 
Most towns and village festivals are 


contained In one performance an hour 


length. Larger city and 


or more in 


community performances usually 


after several years of development) 


often are spaced over two, three o1 
more days, with programs given in the 
afternoon and evening. 


Manv of the 


festivals are given without charge. If 


TICKETS ommunilty 


possible, they should be. 
When it is make a 


charge because of expenses involved. 


necessary to 


the price of the admission should be 
After all. 
not the objective of a folk festival 
should it be. 

If there is a ticket sale. it should be 


nominal. money-making is 


nor 


started several weeks before the festi- 
val date. When a considerable number 
of tickets are to be sold. a ticket com 
mittee may be appointed to clude a 
representative of each group in the 
program 

Pusticiry—A folk festival is worth 
telling people about The mor umbi 
tious program may have a pul ty di- 
rector appointed to do most of the 
telling. Such a director would mak 
available to the press all details of in 
terest concerning the festival. its pro- 
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gram and participants. He may be 
called upon to explain the significance 
back of each individual presentation as 
well 


program fits into the folk story of the 


community. 


as how each single part of the 


For practical help in preparing news- 
lo« al 


is the best person to consult. The first 


stories, your newspapel edito1 
publicity release prepared for a large 
community festival is usually general 
in tone, stressing the objectives and 
scope of the program. “Follow” stor 
ies may then deal with the individual 
groups, including background history. 
Such stories can be prepared not only 
with the idea of drawing an audience, 
but of explaining and interpreting the 
festival, and to help find those who 
might have a contribution to make to 
the program. 

Such stories go to the leading news- 
papers, but don’t overlook smaller pub- 
lications, especially those of different 
language groups if they happen to ex- 
often 
practical for the publicity director to 


ist in your community. It is 


have a committee made up of a person 
the 


The leaders in the separate divisions 


from each division of program. 
have the contacts necessary to reach 
their own people directly. 

In addition to newspaper releases. 
consideration may be given to radio 
programs and talks before civic and 
educational grouys of all kinds. Stores 
may cooperate by special window dis- 


plays. All 


the supervision of the publicity direc- 


such activities are under 
tor. 

Asout THE Law—If there is a pub- 
lic ticket sale, remember to check with 
your local authorities on the tax laws 
the Collector of Internal Revenue on 
the federal admissions tax and local of- 
ficials as to other such taxes as may be 
imposed. If your festival is to be pre- 
sented in a hall or theater, it may be 
necessary to get special entertainment 

legal 
local 


It is best to have someone investigate 


permits or to meet other con- 


siderations under your laws. 
early and thus save a possible head- 
ache at the last minute—such as having 
the fire marshal declare vou have dis 
the 


pacity of a certain auditorium. 


regarded maximum seating ca- 


( suers—Again if your planned fes- 


tival is to be a sizeable one with a 


large audience, a member of the com- 
mittee should be given the responsi- 
bility of arranging the seating so that 
there will be a minimum of confusion 
audi- 


when the audience arrives. In 


oriums with established seating ar- 
rangements and a regular staff of ush- 
ers, this is a passing matter. Where 
spec ial seating arrangements are made, 
as al an outdoor festival, this becomes 
quite another matter. Seats and rows 
should be clearly marked, and ushers 
the 


should be detailed to guide the audi- 


who understand arrangement 


ence. 
ProcramM Notes—A_ worthy sou- 
venir of a memorable festival is the 


printed program. If possible, notes 
should be prepared as an explanatory 
background to the music, songs, dances 


and other presentations. 


Building a Program 


As pointed out earlier, the customs, 
talent and folklore of your community 
are to give your festival a character 
of its 


sample program will serve for any one 


own. No one comprehensive 
locality, since the character of the tal- 
ent will be different in each commu- 
nity. 

To build a program, study the types 
of folk representation and find out 
about the talent available in your sur- 
roundings. Then you are ready to ar- 
range to have such individuals and 
groups prepared for the festival date. 

TALENT Hunt—In smaller commu- 
nities where nearly everyone knows his 
neighbor, you will be able to plan a 
program without searching very far. 
for your festival probably is to be an 
economical one of very informal na- 
ture. In larger towns and cities, a tal- 
ent hunt poses more of a problem. Be- 
come familiar with all the groups in 
your area which might be represented. 
Walk and talk festival. Go to the edi- 
tors of newspapers, to oldsters in the 
community whose memories may put 
you on the track of valuable festival 
Schools. too. should be in- 


News- 


paper publicity may also aid in locat- 


material. 


cluded in the search for talent. 


ing individuals and groups who should 
he represented. 

Do make it a point that. wherever 
different 


available, all are given the opportunity 


there are types of groups 
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to take part. 
FoLk Music—tThe general plan puis 


folk music into two divisions: 

1. The rendering of original folk 
music performed by individuals or by 
a group, vocal or instrumental or ac- 
companied, to include the songs and 
music of the Indians, early settlers and 
later arrivals, as well as the fascinating 
lore found in sea chanteys, river. 
canal, lumberjack, mining and cow- 
boy songs, Negro spirituals and work 
songs. In these presentations, appro- 
priate instruments such as the fiddle, 
dulcimer, banjo, guitar, harmonica and 
accordion should be used. 


2. The 


compositions—choral or instrumental 


presentation of arranged 
—based on original folk music but 
which are adaptions or departures 
from the original form. 

FoLtk Dances—Folk dancing is one 
of the most popular, colorful and in- 
teresting phases of a festival, giving it 
action and vitality. The general plan 
also creates two divisions here: 

1. Characteristic dances which have 
been handed down in their traditional 


forms. Again the accent should be o 
authenticity. Among the forms includ- 
ed are Indian dances, square dances. 
singing games, English, Scottish, Irish. 
Spanish-American, French and other 
dances performed in early days. And 
we have the Russian. Italian, Czecho- 
slovakian, Lithuanian, Ukrainian, Chi- 
nese, Filipino and other dances mor« 
recent to America. 

2. The presentation of dances devel 
oped from the above basic forms. 

Fo.tk PLays—Traditional folk plays 
or those recently written, utilizing folk 
materials, may be presented when it is 
possible to fit them into the program 
If such a play is available—short in 
form and common to your locality—it 
would be interesting to include it, as 
this is rather a rare festival event in 
most communities. 

OTHER FEATURES 
tures appropriate to a program are 
handicraft exhibits and the recounting 
of local legends, folk tales and super- 


Two other fea 


stitions. 

The handicraft exhibit displays craft 
creations of the groups represented on 
the festival program or found in the 
community. This includes sculpture, 
wood and metal work, woven blankets 
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quilts, rugs, bead-work, pottery, wood- 
carving, paintings dealing with folk 
themes, and other arts and crafts of 


the folk. 


rate part of the festival, the display 


[his is arranged as a sepa- 


adding much to the “atmosphere” of 


the stage presentations. Demonstra- 
tions of weaving, spinning, pottery- 
making and other creative efforts also 
may be included. 

The legends, folk tales and supersti- 
tions are something “different” when 
part of a program and, like folk plays, 
should be common to your locality. 

Know your community—learn about 


it—and then build your program. 


Presentation 
After the 


chairman knows what is to be included 


Group REHEARSALS 
on the program, attention can be given 
to the actual presentation. If the pro- 
gram includes a variety of groups, now 
is the time to plan their efforts so that 
there will not be too many songs to- 
gether, or too many dances following 
each other. The longer the program. 
the greater the need for attention to 
variety. Consider your audience and 


prepare for them by planning as 
smooth-running a festival as you can. 

Timing is another important consid- 
eration when the program is to extend 
for an hour or more. It is hard for 
some groups to realize that if the pro- 
continued all through the 
the 


grows tired. If your program is to run 


oTrams are 


afternoon or evening. audience 
more than an hour. a definite time lim- 
it should be given to each group or 
individual early so that the various 
parts of the program can be fitted cor- 
rectly within the performance sched- 
ule. This is difficult to do unless all 
rroups cooperate by rehearsing to the 
time allotted in advance. If one o1 
two participating groups take too much 
time, the whole program is thrown out 
of balance. 
CostuMEs—In presentations where 


special costumes are used, leaders 


should see that they are either originals 


or faithful reproductions. 


SCENERY—Little scenery is neces- 
sary. A single background of a neu- 


tral nature will suffice. It is not cus- 
folk festivals 
elaborate stage sets or to present each 


folk group with a special effect. The 


tomary to mount with 





stage is most simply planned so as to 
present, through one setting, a sur- 
rounding which will complement all 
types of groups. 

Dress RenearsaAL—lIf possible, a 
full dress rehearsal of the festival pro- 
gram should be held shortly before the 
actual performance. This will give the 
director a golden opportunity to 
smooth the timing of all the various 
groups, to acquaint all the participants 
at first hand with their part in the pro- 
ceedings and with the stage arrange- 
ments. 

On StaceE—When perhaps a dozen 
or more groups participate, a smooth. 
er presentation is assured if a stage 
manager is behind the scenes with a 
production schedule in hand to see 
that the proper group takes the stage 
at the proper time—and with the right 
properties. 

In many festivals, one group follows 
another to the stage platform or floor 
where the performances are to be 
given. Another method is to have all 
the participants brought together and 
seated on the stage before the program 
begins. They are seated on chairs in 
rows arranged on “riser” strips so that 
a background of festival folk is on 
view during the whole program. Un.- 
this 


latter method seems to offer the best 


less there is a space limitation, 


plan. Time is saved because partici- 
pants are near the place where they are 
to perform and each one does not have 
In this 


way, all participants are a part of the 


to make a separate entrance. 


program all during the performances, 
which adds both color and order. 
THE Your 


ence is seated. On the stage, or wait- 


FestivaL Is ON audi- 
ing in the wings off the platform, your 
folk musicians, singers and dancers are 
ready. Backstage assistants stand by 
their jobs. This is a moment for which 
many people have been working dur- 
ing weeks of time. Yet this moment is 
not a tense one, as it is before the cur- 
tain goes up on a new play. For this 
is a festive occasion. It is a moment 
for the people to make merry, to dance 
and sing their songs as their fathers 
did and their forefathers before them. 
Here in our free country is again be- 
ing played our part as preservers and 
guardians of the traditional heritages 


of many lands. 
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The outdoor stage depicts an 
authentic Arabian castle with 
its domed roofs and minarets. 


A Spring Festival 


Phe 
looked oul ver the crowd biihig’ he 


( iliph if ill ni 


fore him. This is where | nged 
These were his peopl He tl ht of 
the great desert with her he 1 sand 
dunes: her date trees with their tall 


pillar-like trunks, topped with graceful 


fronds which brought forth such names 
as Mecca. Caleb and the Garden of 
Allah. It seemed to the settlers and 
visitors that some magi irpet had 
whisked them half-way around the 


oriental Kast. lor 


des- 


into a bit of 

Arabia, but the littl 
ert town of Indio, California 

His thoughts flashed back to the be 

\merica, 

when the De 


world 


this was not 


ginning of date culture 
filty 


partment of Agric ulture impor 


nearly years ago, 


ted trees 


from North Africa, Persia Arabia. 
Since it Was ideally sulted exper! 
mental station and date garden was es- 


Phe dates thrived 


tablished in Mecca 


and the first festival was held 1922. 
Today there are several thousand acres 
in dates. and Choachella Valley has 
become the date raising center of 
America. 

The crowd before the Caliph was 
swelling. Men, women and children 
dressed in Arabian costumes of blue. 
yellow. red. green and ingled 
with those in regular attire Many had 
taken their seats ntire f es trom 
the baby arms to grand ther and 


creat-crandfather. S pushed 


even 

through carrying handfuls it pungent 
smelling hot dogs The barkers fron 
the booths alone the mid v called 
out their wares. pigs squealed and 


ooed trom their headquarters 


were bedded for the night 


COWS 
where they 
because this was the Riverside Cx 
Fair and Date Festival 
Thousands 


Arabiar Nights Pageant | heol! 


LENELLE M 
hobby SmyT 


articles published in mar ma 


KANTHACK vl é 


ries al a 


mat 
fins has had / 


raz Unies 


Marcu 
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DESERT PEOPLE 
WEAVE A MAGIC SPELL 


Lenelle Marsh Kanthack 


jammed the seats and overflowed onto 
the lawn. The fabulous outdoor stage 
caste 


depicted an authentic Arabian 


and the street before it. According to 
Moslem tradition, the minarets denote 

the Caliph. 
identifies the 
Flanking the stage 


Arabian market scene. 


the portion occupied by 
the 


servants quarters. 


while domed roof 


was a realistic 

The pageant was an outgrowth of 
something that had been trying to ex- 
first 
settled and the date trees planted. Phe 
Caliph recalled the first pageant held 
in 1948—of they worked to 
arouse interest through an extensivs 


Keach the 


newspapers carried write-ups on activi 


press itself since the valley was 


how 


publicity program. issue of 
ties of the various committees and their 
Talks were made before clubs 


other 


needs. 


ind gatherings. Personal ap 
peals were made in the high school for 
bovs and girls to come to the tryouts 
It was advertised extensively that here 
was an excellent opportunity to receive 
instruction from the talented 


The idea finally took 


expert 


dance director. 





hold and it has become something for 
the high school students, as well as 
older people. to vie for. 

very year, stories are written on 
tale of the “One Hundred and 


One Nights” and submitted to the lo- 


some 


cal pageant committee in August. Each 
one must have a Caliph, a genie and 
a magic lamp. These are the basic ele- 
ments around which the story must be 
built 


ways prevails. With beautiful costum- 


a simple story where right al- 


ing and exotic lighting they weave a 
spell that takes everyone back to the 
days when he dreamed of being a 
prince and rescuing the lady of his 
heart. That is where the fascination of 
this pageant lies. It is the reason why 
many people find themselves weeping 
and cannot tell why. 

The story chosen by the committee 
is broken into scenes, the pantomime 
worked out. and suitable music written 
and selected by the dance and musi 
directors. The cast. soloist and dancers 
are chosen from the tryouts that take 


place in October. The dance rehearsals 
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begin in November. 


hearsals are commenced some time late 


in January and the pageant is present 
ed in February. 

The costumes are designed by local 
the 
rooms at the rear of the stage and 


artists and are made in sewing 
dressing rooms. The material is pur 
chased through local stores and seam 
stresses make them according to the de 
signs. 

A few weeks before the perform- 
ance, Queen Scheherazade is chosen 
the high 
schools in Riverside High 
School District. The winners are sent 


to Indio and. on the first day of the 


from contestants in eleven 


County 


fair, competent judges from outside 
the area choose the queen. The others 


are members of her court. They reign 


over the fair and have a small part 
in the pageant each night, which 


brings out the people from the com 
munities they represent. 

The Caliph thought of the job of 
putting on the pageant. The greatest 
problem had been to find the general 
chairman. He or she must be capable. 
dependable and full of understanding 


A PARTY given at Oregon State 


Passport to Mexico: As each guest 
arrived she was given a name tag 
(eight different 
used) and a passport slip which had 


colored tags were 
to be autographed by specified types 
of people before she could go into the 
next large room for a “tour through 
Mexico.” Autographs required were of 
an East coast member of the group, of 
the shortest person in the room, of a 


A.W.S. blond. ot 


someone who had already been to Mex- 


new officer, of a 


ico, and so on for fifteen items. 


Bean Guess: Two jars of beans were 
on display. There was a place on the 
passport for recording guesses; and a 
prize was presented during refreshment 


for 


who guessed nearest to the correct 


time (can of baked beans) cuest 


number of beans. 


Crossing The Border: Leaving their 
passports behind to be checked and 
filed, the guests went into an adjoining 


room where they formed a large singl« 
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must always include 


The simple story 
a beautiful princess who will be rescued. 


for his fellowman. One who will rec- 


ognize what working under tension 


means and will control, but at the same 


time make allowance for. human differ- 
ences. This is no easy matter since 
there are over one hundred members 


in the cast. He remembered. for only 
an instant, some of the other prob- 
lems—of the time the organist, who 
had rehearsed for all the special num- 
bers. was suddenly taken ill three hours 
before dress rehearsal, and of the time 
that the flash powder. to be used for the 


ippearance of the genie. failed to work. 


A Trip to Mexico 


‘ollege, Corvallis, for 150 members 


circle for several rounds of “Ack Ja.” 


1 German folk dance. 


Games in Various Cities ( progres- 


sive games): Eight tour leaders. wear- 
ing arm-bands corresponding to the 
colors of the name tags, led their 


groups in “choo-choo” formation to 
their proper cities (designated by col- 
red signs posted on the walls such as 
Vexico, City. Here they 
were met by the “city mayor” and in- 


after 


and so forth). 


troductions 


were performed, 
which the tour leader and mayors 
taught the groups their assigned 
umes. Groups rotated to the next city 
every five and a half minutes. Games 
were 
Travel to Guatamala and Buzz. 


2. Pass the Shoe and Three-Deep. 


Does She Cackle? and Poor Pussy. 
|. Balloon Relay and Raisin and 

Toothpick Relay. 

Vose Bag Dramatics. 


to Duluth and The Prince of 


Travel 





and many other memorable quirks, 

He smiled now when he thought of 
the hours of rehearsal and how. as each 
pageant came to an end, the cast re- 
alized they had had fun and delightful 
association. They would miss it! 

But this is the present. The pageant 
is about to begin. The Caliph turned 
to look at the cast assembled, waiting 
the The 


from everyday people is little short of 


The 


for curtain. transformation 


miraculous. awkward teen-age 
boys in the meat the 
local market, the the 


rancher who raises carrots, a judge of 


levis. cutter at 


optometrist, 


Mecca Township, the owner of an in- 


surance agency and the secretary of 
the chamber of commerce, who is the 
Caliph himself — all 


after days of rehearsal 


characters of the East. 


lordly trans- 


formed into 
Nowhere can you find a better ex- 
community Here. 
their 


men and women, service station opera- 


ample of spirit. 


ranchers and wives, business 
tors. school teachers. boys and _ girls, 
young and old alike. labor in love to 
make possible this community project, 


the Arabian Nights Pageant. 


of 


Associated Women Students. 


Wales. 
8. Stunts. Partners’ wrists were tied 


together with string which they 
tried to get off without untying, 


and “Kerchief Knot-tie.” 


La Raspa: All players rejoined in a 
circle and danced “La Raspa.” a Mex- 
ican folk dance. for 

Break The Pinata: 


passport 


four minutes. 


Winners of the 


autographing game _ were 
blindfolded and given first chances to 


break the pinata. 


Refreshments: (Guests returned to 
first room where cheese bits and coffee 
or fruit-ade were served. 

(Most of the games used for this 
O. Harbin’s 


The Fun Encyclopedia and in many 


party may be found in E. 


other games collections. ) 
* * * * * 
Send us a description of YOUR suc- 
cessful party or games activities. See 
*Editorially Speaking” on page 977 of 


this issue, 
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Community and Industrial Showmanship as promoted 


the American National Theatre and Academy 


by 


COMMUENITY-WIDE 
CELEBRATIONS 





the 
downtown area. Free entertainment was presented for twenty-four nights. 


Theme of Detroit’s 250th Birthday Festival was located in 


Center 


ATRICAL TECHNIQUES aying now working together toward a com- 
an ever-increasing constructive role mon objective. Such experiences af- 
in American community When ford an opportunity for these individ- 
properly conceived, produ nd pre uals and groups to understand and ap 
sented such activities i I result preciate each other's point of view and 
in sociological and ecor benefits obviously tend to build for a_ better. 
to the sponsoring commu oan more integrated community life. 
zations and, or industries Detroit’s Automotive Golden Jubilee 
Whether a historic am ry or an in 1946 serves as a fine example. This 
annual festival. all 1 nity celebration, largely financed by the 
celebrations. because of tl ery na- community-minded automotive indus 
ture. gather together 1 \ trv. marked the sesquicentennial of 
ery walk of life fte | re Detroit and the 50th anniversary of 
viously had 1 ecas t are the automobile. From the civic stand 
int Detroit had been the scene of 
Mr. STERN has produ ny con much racial unrest. anti-Negro riots 
munity nstitu istria which shocked the nation and the city’s 
projects. He ted Det year- administration. As a prime objective 
long ‘The Ma Event.” the committees concerned with the 


Marcu ] 
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Alfred Stern 


celebration determined to combat this 
deplorable condition. As a device they 
chose to produce a huge historic spec- 
tacle especially written for the occa- 
sion and entitled “Song of Our City.” 
Some nine hundred local actors, sing- 
ers and dancers participated in three 
jam-packed performances in Detroit's 
Olympia Arena, where close to sixty 
thousand persons saw and heard the 
story of their own community and the 
people who built it. Detroit’s history 
was related not alone in terms of great 
men and stirring events, but more par- 
ticularly, the day to day contributions 
of the many and varied nationality and 
racial groups which together built the 
community. For the first time in the 
history of the city, white and Negro 
choirs sang together. Because of the 
war, the splendid voices of Detroit's 
German singing societies had not been 
heard in public for several years, but 
in “Song of Our City” these Americans 
of 


joined the community and. incidental- 


German extraction once more re- 


ly. were sreeted by an ovation. Ham- 
tramck, a suburb of Detroit, with per- 
haps the largest Polish population in 
the United States. had been the scene 
of bitter disputes between Polish fac- 
tions. “Song of Our City” persuaded 
these groups to get together and their 
differences were soon forgotten in a 


brilliant swirl of boots and elaborately 
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embroidered skirts as in a single unit 
they presented a series of robust and 
delightful folk dances. The United 
Workers Union and th 


glee clubs of many individual indus 


Automobile 


tries participated and there were scores 
of instances of individuals and com 
munity organizations, normally with 
little or no contact among each other. 
working in happy, creative harmony 

A week later, as the culmination of 


Jubilee. 


massed choirs from the city’s churches 


Detroit’s Automotive Golden 


and temples, totalling some five thou 
sand voices, assembled in Briggs Sta 
dium for a special Sunday service and 
concert. The star soloist was Lauritz 
Melchior and the great Negro chora 
groups were featured. An audience of 
fifty-eight thousand heard speaker of 
the day, Trygve Lie, then Secretary 
who de- 
this 


General of United Nations, 


clared in essence that events of 


nature produce united communities 
communities 


Thus 


those who participated and those who 


and inevitably united 


must result in united nations. 


witnessed were, through essentially 
theatrical techniques, motivated to act 
for the mutual benefit of all. 

In Pennsylvania, Reading’s year 
long Bicentennial in 1948 is another 
case in point. Predominately a rather 
Reading 


founded a little more than two cen- 


drab industrial city, was 
turies ago by the two sons of William 


Penn, Thomas and Richard. Its Quaker 


/ 


The Nineteenth Annual National 
Folk Festival will be held in St. Louis. 
Missouri, Apri! 8-11. This year, as part 
of the observance of the Louisiana Pur 





chase Sesquicentennial, states in the 
area of the original purchase will by 
especially featured. 

The objectives of this national festi 
val, which is sponsored by the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, are: 


To encourage the use of folk songs, musi: 
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origin, the coming of the Mennonites, 
Amish, 


Pennsylvania Germans or “Dutch” as 


Dunkards and Moravians, the 


they are popularly miscalled, gave 


irly Reading a particularly rich her- 
folklore and folk arts which 


preserved only in the local his- 


itage in 
ssiaie 
torié society, a handful of private col- 
lections and between the covers of 
books, or debased and commercialized 
in the form of badly designed, mass 
produced souvenirs. Those in charge 
of the celebration, while paying ap- 
propriate attention to the community’s 
contemporary industrial enterprise, de- 
the 


customs and crafts throughout the Bi- 


termined to revive picturesque 


centennial year. Pageants, parades, 
street decorations, special events, win- 
dow displays, exhibits and even pri- 
reflected the 


colorful traditions of the community. 


vate social functions all 
\ further note of contemporary ‘nter- 
national significance was added by the 
irrival of the Lord Mayor of Read- 
ing. England and his bewigged Town 
Council, who as special guests of the 


Bicentennial Committee convened in 
joint session with the Mayor and City 
Council of Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Here again a united community worked 
together to 


their 


create a renaissance of 
best traditions and. as a natural 
by-product, achieve national publicity 


ind all the attendant benefits. 





sary of the birth of Forsyth County, 
The community produced a historic 
the 
which, in terms of drama. mu- 


spectacle entitled “A Laniern in 
Pines” 
sic and dance, related the story of the 


cirl 


development of that area. star 


Kathryn Grayson, a_ local who 
made eood, was induced to return as 
the leading lady, but of far greater 
importance was the participation of 
more than six hundred local citizens. 
WVorking together on a voluntary ba- 
sis, the cast included several organ- 
ized choral groups, the city’s depart- 
ment of recreation teen-age and adult 
square dance groups, massed bands 
from the VFW, American Legion and 
five high schools. Little theatre mem- 
bers and several Negro actors served 
Here again a happy 
the 


Negro school band appeared with the 


as principals. 
precedent was established when 
others for the first time in the history 
of this southern tobacco capital. It is 
of significance to note that, on the 
evening of the presentation, Winston- 
Salem’s Bowman Gray Stadium drew 
a capacity crowd of twelve thousand. 
more than four times as many people 
as Bob Hope played to in the same 
arena two weeks earlier. 

Among other outstanding events of 
this type are Detroit’s year-long Birth- 
day Festival, 1951; The Maine Event. 
1952: North Carolina’s “The Lost Col- 


In 1949, Winston-Salem, North Car- ony”—a pageant drama produced an- 
olina. celebrated the 100th anniver-  nually: and many others. 
% al 
Folk Dances Featured 
. legends and other lore through folk Tampa, Florida. will be the setting 
iis and othe etl es to he eet pres- - .* . , : 
jaraghced r activities to help meet pr for the First Annual Statewide Florida 
t day recreational needs for both urban and 


country tolk 


To help preserve and keep flourishing the 


traditional expressions which reflect life as it 
been | in the United States, and in 
ther countries from which our peopl 

[ itilize the wealth of inherited cultural 

hich have poured into our country 
h a way as to create better understand 

stronger unity of the people of our 
stat 

lo help develop a more genuine apprecia 

of the fundamental cultures of our world 
| rs | showir through demonstra 
I niver similarities of the deeply 
| ! f traditions of our people 

rs I backgrounds. 

Plans and information about this 
event are available from the director. 
Sarah Gertrude Knott, National Folk 
Festival. St. Louts Globe-Democrat. 


1133 Franklin Avenue, St. Louis 1. 


7 + 


Square and Folk Dance Festival on 
April 11. 


Square and Folk Dance Callers and 


Sponsored by the Florida 
Teachers Association and the City of 
Tampa Recreation Department, this fes- 
tival will feature nationally known call- 
ers Fred and Mary Collette. Don Arm- 
strong. Jimmy Clossin, and Ed Dur- 
lacher. For further information. write 
Don 


Chairman. 


Armstrong, Festival Committee 
Recreation Center. 214 N. 


Boulevard, Tampa. 


Square dancing will also be one of 
the principal features on the program 
of the Sixteenth Annual American and 
Canadian Sportsmen’s Vacation and 


Boat Show in Cleveland. March 20-29. 
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Notes from a talk given by Mrs. Nicoletta Urciuoli at a 


State Conference of the New York State Public Recreation Society. 


S" CIAL EVENTS are always an impor- 
tant part of any recreation program 
goal, and are 


they enrich it, give it a 


a wonderful publicity medium. A 
natural outgrowth of the everyday pro 
gram, a project which correlates all the 
dance and drama activities, is a 


The “Land of Make 


opens magi doors to all ul 


pag 
Believe” 
id all love 


re sponse, 


eant. 
an opportunity for rhvthmi 

\ wide choice of 
able: 


themes are familiar fairy tales. 


material is avail- 
popular 
Mother 
Goose stories. or historical events. 


After the 


committees should be set up by the di 


however. the most 


choice of pageant is made. 


rector with designated groups respon 
sible for costumes, properties. stage 
sets, music, lighting. make-up. and so 
on. It is important to have detailed 


work and cue sheets for all committees 
and frequent meetings so that each one 
is familiar with the pageant as a whole. 
The costume committee should design 
appropriate costumes and prepare sam 
ples, if possible; but the bulk of cos 
tumes should be made by children on 
each playground with the help of rec- 
reation leaders. parents, o1 other inter- 
ested volunteers. Stage sets and props 
should be the responsibility of the 
handcraft supervisol and committee. 
Again many of the small props and 
decorations can be made with the help 
Meetings 


with the director of the orchestra or 


of playground participants. 
accompanist are necessary to outline 
the theme music for the pageant and 


cues and music for the various groups 


Mrs. 


perintendent of recreation at Syracuse. 


NICOLETTA URcIUOLI is the su- 
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A Playground Pageant 





Details on 


special 


and scenes. any 
make-up should be cleared with the 
make-up director. 

Use special interest groups in your 
pageant and give assignments to indi- 
vidual staff members for the responsi- 
bility of games, dances, songs or any 
other activities to be included. Through 
the daily story hour, skits and panto- 
mimes produced on individual play- 
grounds, and the daily dance sessions, 
much interest and talent can be stimu- 
lated for the event. Every child who 
is interested should be given an op- 
portunity to “be in the big show.” In 
working with children whose voices are 
not strong, pantomime should be done 
to correlate with a narrative read by 
an adult or child with a good voice. 

A central 
hearsals is necessary and the narrator 
After being 


told the story of the pageant and just 


meeting place for re- 


should be in attendance. 


where their group will fit in, each unit 
can be rehearsed separately, but one 
with all the 
Arrangements for 


dress rehearsal groups 
should be planned. 
transportation should be made _ both 
for the dress rehearsal and the per- 
formance; and a_ recreation leader 
should accompany each group. Each 
leader should have a carefully planned 


work sheet with direct. clear, instruc- 


lions giving the time and place for the 
dress rehearsal and pageant; instruc- 
tions on the place and the order in 
which the group should be awaiting the 
entrance call; and which entrance and 
exit they should use. 

On the night of the pageant the 
groups should arrive in costume and 
each recreation leader should be re- 
sponsible for the make-up of his group. 
Dressing room facilities and make-up 
rooms should be made available for 
the main characters, if possible. It is 
most important to have assistants who 
are thoroughly familiar with the pag- 
eant to man the entrances and exits to 
keep them clear, and to see that the 
groups and main characters aré in 
their proper places and ready to make 
their entrance at the proper time. If 
possible, reserve a place in the audi- 
ence where groups who have finished 
their parts can go to watch the re- 
mainder of the performance. 

It is possible to include as many as 
three hundred children in a pageant 
of this kind if the director, committees, 
and activity supervisors plan, co-ordi- 
nate, and work together. 

One thing to keep in mind is that 
your performance must be well done. 
No one is happy about a slipshod per- 
formance—least of all the participants. 
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Whole families come, the dog, too, to the wooded outdoor 
theatre maintained by the Richmond, Virginia, department. 
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An Indian pageant, produced by the Chicago Park 


Drama flourishes in all of the department’s 
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Scene from Fly Away Home, acted by the Town Park Players in 
Charlotte, N. C. Sponsored by park and recreation commission. 







One-fourth of the wardrobe section of the Oakland, California 
recreation department, with chief costumer, Mr: Hettie Wollen 4 Hawaiian dance is one of the acts in a production by 
the Jefferson County Playground and Recreation Board. 
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Easter pageant put on by the department 
Oak Ridge. Tennessee. Note original 
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Old Pipes and the Dryad as presented by young Richmond, Rehearsing the play, Queen Esther, is drama outlet for golden- 
Virginia, actors in the perfect setting of Dogwood Dell. agers in Milwaukee. Members of group made their own costumes. 





















‘ommunity Drama Marches On 


The drama section of the community recreation program is an important one. 


Not only does it give satisfaction to all those would be actors, provide fun and 
excitement—and, for large groups—a means of creative expression, cooperative 
activity and adventure, but it can be one of the best means of advertising, and 
promoting interest in the recreation department. Furthermore, well chosen 
dramatic material can go far toward building positive community attitudes. It 
follows, therefore, that this part of the program calls for a clear-eyed and fear- 


less planner! 





Three elves are ready to “go on,” to take care of their A chorus line that vies with the Rockettes. Local “show girls” com- 
share of mischief in a Long Beach, California, pageant. plete the finishing touches for a summer performance in Seattle. 
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WE POOL OUR EFFORTS 


I MANY COMMUNITIES in our country 
the citizens are aware that whole 


builds 


strength for living. In these communi- 


some recreation for children 
ties the closing of the school day and 
of the school year heralds the opening 
of doors to many opportunities for 
children of all ages. The citizens in 
these communities have joined forces 
and pooled resources to meet the rec- 
reation needs of children. Community- 
wide planning has made possible a 
continuous year-round program ol 
leisure time activities for all. 

In 1946 a city-wide recreation pro 
gram was put in operation in Ham 
mond, Indiana, under a newly organ- 
ized plan. In the past, some recreation 
had been offered but there was much 
to be desired in the way of a thorough- 
ly coordinated program utilizing all 
school and park facilities. Little had 
been done to bring into the total pie 
ture many other organized groups and 
agencies which operated more or less 
as individual units. Formation of the 
recreation commission set in motion 
what today offers Hammond children 
a wide range of recreational opportu- 


nity. 


Recreation School for 
Small Children 


One important part of the summer 
program is the recreation school de- 





Mr. THORSEN is chairman of the Recre- 
ation Commission in Hammond, Ind. 
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signed for small children. This pro- 


sram is carried on at fifteen school 
sites which afford close proximity to 
the home from which the smaller chil- 
dren come. Teachers from the regular 
school staff are employed and carry on 
dra- 


activities in games. arts. crafts. 





Arts and crafts develop appreciation and skill. 


to learn through voluntary participa- 
This 


program continues for six weeks, from 


tion, because they want to learn. 


nine to twelve noon each day. and is 
supervised by one of our elementary 


school principals. 


One needs only to observe the chil- 


—_ 


Above, the boys 





and girls of Columbus, Ohio, are making heads of papier maché. 


matics, music, excursions, and other 


interesting things. Attendance is en- 


tirely voluntary. A very small charge 
is made to provide materials for the 
program. In addition to being a fine 
program for children it has proved to 
in-service 


be excellent training for 


teachers. It stimulates that invaluable 


teaching technique of getting children 


dren as they set out in chartered buses 
for a trip to the farm, the zoo, or a 
museum to sense their enthusiasm for 
the recreation school. The plays they 
plan and give, the exhibits of art and 
craft products, and the gusto with 
which they sing are excellent testimony 
of their genuine interest. 

The real test of the program is the 


RECREATION 
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rv 


The recreation program provided for chil- 
dren in Hammond, Indiana, illustrates the 
variety of agencies serving children in a 
community, and points up how a pooling 
of effort to meet local needs may lead to the 
creation of a public recreation department. 


FOR CHILDREN 


M. H. Thorsen 


reaction of parents. Their whole- 
hearted support and cooperation indi- 
cates that they believe the recreation 


school meets a real community need. 


The Park Program for 
Older Children 
The program in the parks is one of 
similar variety for older children. Cro- 
little the- 
rt 


There is a 


quet, horseshoes. ping-pong 


some 


ater. crafts. and athletics ar 
the activities sponsored. 
complete baseball program for boys in 
the eight to twelve and thirteen to six- 


teen age groups. Leagues are formed 
and the several service clubs help fi- 
nance and the small 


baseball The 


aid the teen-age group. The 


support boys’ 


program. Legion Posts 
program 


is so organized that high school boys 


are able to continue playing baseball 
after the school season closes in June. 
Interested parents usually manage 
the small boys’ baseball teams. thus 
adding tremendous interest and sup 
port to the total program. The num 
ber of adults who come out to watch 
the boys play causes one to wonder 
whether the boys or their fathers are 
more enthusiastic about the leagues. 
The park program operates from 
noon to 8:00 p.m. Most of the sum 
mertime activity leaders are selected 


from among the teachers, coaches. and 


college students The director is given 
authority to select his perso! nel on the 
basis of merit. The recreation commis- 


that the re 


sion passed a resolution 


reation pre oram 1s to he iree ot poli 
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other governmental 


Heads of 


units in the city have given fine coop- 


tics. 


eration in this. 
Other Centers Included in 
Program 


total 


centers about the Civic Center, a large 


The nucleus of the program 


community building with a big gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, several game 
and hobby rooms, and the recreation 
department offices. Here the depart- 
ment cooperates with many community 
groups in helping promote such activi- 
lies as industrial and church league 
basketball. 


choral groups, high school basketball 


instrumental music and 
eames and tournaments, school music 
festivals, school safety patrol parties, 
hobby clubs, instruction in arts and 
crafts, square dancing. social dancing. 
teen-age “soc-hops,” and other youth 
and adult activities. 

An excellent swimming program is 
offered in the Civic Center for all age 
groups. Swimming instruction is given 
by an American Red Cross trained in- 
structor. Plans are in process to con- 
struct three additional pools, in other 
parts of the city, which will allow ex- 
pansion of the swimming program. 

School gymnasiums throughout the 
city are scheduled by the recreation 
director for various local community 
activities through the winter months. 
Many of these activities are similar to 


held 


example, in one particular school the 


those at the Civic Center. For 


recreation department and the Opti- 


mist Club carry on an excellent ac- 
tivity program for boys. This is su- 
pervised by two teachers in that school 
who know the boys. A great variety of 
wholesome activities are provided. The 
principal cooperates by coordinating 
his school’s intramural program with 
these activities. At the same school, 
a PTA sponsors an activity called the 
“Stugen” for junior high students, in 


hold 


activities. A 


which boys and girls square 


dances and other fun 


similar program is conducted in an- 


other outlying school area with the 


support of interested parents. 


Hammond Fresh Air Camp 

One very fine project that ties in 
with the over-all set up is the Ham- 
mond Fresh Air Camp. This project 
gives special attention to those chil- 
dren from homes with decidedly lim- 
ited means. We might say underprivi- 
leged children, but that phrase has a 
broad connotation and often may ap- 
with 


means. Children are selected from the 


ply to children from homes 
public and parochial schools by the 
nurses, principals, teachers, and_ the 
child welfare department. These chil- 
dren are given a two-week outing at 
Camp Okalona on a lake in a beauti- 
fully wooded area in northern Indiana. 
There they are given good food and 
many experiences in working and play- 
ing together. They are taught self-re- 
liance and responsibility in caring for 
their own cabins and mess halls. They 
are given opportunity for a well-super- 
vised program of games, swimming, 
boating, arts. crafts. and music. Em- 
phasis is placed upon spiritual values, 
activities. 


in non-sectarian This pro- 


gram is financed by the Community 
Chest. Facilities and trained personnel 
are provided by the Brooks House of 
which conducts its 


Christian Service 


own summer-long camping program 
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simultaneously. 

The children are selected before the 
school year ends. Before the camping 
period begins a staff member of the 
school child 


department visits every home and ac- 


attendance and welfare 
quaints parents and children with the 
purpose of the camping project and 
discusses what things each child should 
take to camp. Its excellent school pub 
lic relations value carries over into the 
regular school year. shaping whole 
toward school and 


some attitudes 


school attendance. It’s a wonderful ex 
perience to see these children as they 


cheeks 
filled out bodies. and the sparkle o! 


return from camp with rosy 


health in their eyes. 


Other Cooperating Groups 


One of the finest organizations in the 


city is the Brooks House of Christian 


Service. Located in a community rep 
resenting many nationalities, creeds. 
and races, it offers an excellent pro 


gram of informal education and recre 
ational activities. Opportunities in a 
variety of hobby clubs for all ages and 
all types of athletics are offered. Ser- 
vices to individuals in the form of 
counseling, library reading. and gam 
room activities are available. A nursery 
school is conducted to help working 
mothers. A community service. based 
on the town hall principle. provides 
many groups with the privilege of 
holding meetings and discussing cur 
rent topics in a true democratic spirit 
Religious activities are conducted for 
Brooks 


House conducts its own summer camp 


all who wish to participate. 


which is staffed with trained personne! 
and in which the children earn their 
way. Perhaps the finest part of this 
total program is that all is achieved 
through volunteer participation. City 
authorities praise it highly, for delin- 
quent conduct is at a minimum in the 
community. 

Recreational facilities are also mad 
available to the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Many of hold 


their meetings in the several schools 


Scouts. these groups 
and the Civic Center. Through the co- 
operation of the recreation department. 
the Girl Scout organization has been 
given rooms in the Civie Center as 
headquarters with access to recreation 


facilities there. Both of these organi- 
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zations conduct their separate summer 
Also, 
day camping experiences are provided 
in the Hammond parks for the Cub 


Scouts and Brownies. 


camps for a summer program. 


In addition to the varied program 
the 
partment, and other agencies already 
the 
provide recrea- 
their 


Game rooms. social groups, va- 


available through recreation de- 


mentioned. many of forty-five 


churches in the city 


tional opportunities for young 
people. 
schools. and similar 


itlor programs 


ire ¢ irried on 


How It Began 


lo develop this project necessitated 


much effort in planning, organizing. 
In \pril of 1942 the 


PTA Council called a meeting of all 


local PTA presidents and school prin- 


ind ( oop rating. 


cipals for the purpose of encouraging 
| thorough recreation program for this 
ity of ninety thousand population. 
The nation was mobilizing for a sec- 
nd world and there 


wal was great 


oncern for the educational and recre- 
itional opportunities for our children 
and youth. 

History has taught us that during 
ind following a war there has always 
increase 


been an in delinquent con- 


duct. We were anxious to offer young- 
sters opportunity for wholesome activ- 


How- 


ever, a good recreation program is in 


itv to counteract this tendency. 


reality much more than prevention of 
delinquency. It is an educational pro- 
gram and part of wholesome commu- 
nity living. No community can evade 
caring for its young people and still 
lake progress. 
To establish a city-wide recreation 
program demands { omplete coopera- 
tion of all community groups. profes- 
sion In this case a commit- 
the PTA Council 
ind the school principals to contact 


lhe 


pointed a committee which gave rep- 


al and lay 


' 


ee was formed by 


the mayor. mayor in turn ap- 
resentative support from labor, schools. 
hurches, service clubs. merchants, and 
ndustrial groups. The local chamber 
of commerce lent support to the proj- 
ect. This organization became known 
is the Central Committee on Recrea- 
tion. 

The first step was the gathering of 
cities on the 


nformation from other 





organization of a recreation program. 


Many valuable suggestions and ideas 
were gleaned from visits to, and _ lit- 


erature from, such cities as Decatur. 
Illinois, Madison and Milwaukee, Wis- 
Fort Wayne. 


other Midwest cities. Only those ideas 


consin, Indiana, and 
which lent themselves best to our local 


situation were considered. It was 
agreed that all facilities should be util- 
ized, which meant that school and park 
facilities should be put to use in a €o- 
This 


licitine the cooperation of the park 


ordinated plan. resulted in so- 
board, school board. and the city coun- 
cil. In 1945 the state legislature passed 
a law permitting the school board to 
levy a two- to ten-cent tax to join with 
other governmental units in providing 
This leg- 


removed the 


more recreational facilities. 


islation was timely and 
question of any legal barrier. 

From this background, a governing 
hoard—a city recreation commission 
of five members was formed. A mem- 
ber of the school board. a member of 
the park board, a member of the city 


make 


commis- 


council, and two lay members 


up the present five-member 


sion. This commission functions in an 
advisory and policy making capacity. 

The first important duty of the com- 
mission was to select a competent ree- 
reation director. We were careful to 
trained for 


work 


both in schools and in parks. The di- 


select. a person who was 


and experienced in recreation 
rector is employed and paid jointly by 
the park board and school board, each 
of whom levy a tax and appropriate 
money to support the recreation pro- 
gram. By well-planned and careful ex- 
penditure these appropriations provide 
an excellent program. 

The quality of any recreation pro- 
gram is in direct proportion to the 
quality of leadership and personnel re- 
this 


has been fortunate. The complete co- 


sponsible. In respect. Hammond 


operation of our superintendent of 


schools has made an invaluable con- 


tribution to the success of our pro- 


eram. Men with a sincere civic spirit 
serving on the two boards have given 
stability to the project and encouraged 


public confidence. 


Childhood 


courtesy ot 


Education, May 
Association for 


International 


Reprinted from 
1952, through 
Childhood Education 
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Independence Hall, Philadelphia, where 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of United States were born. 


interesting words about the 


P 1ILADELPHIA. where s 


pursuit of happiness were written 177 years ago, is 
preparing to hear some nterestine words about the 
pursuit of happiness whe the 35th National Recreation 
Congress convenes there September 28 
Suggestions for the Philadelphia Congress began com- 
ing in almost as soon as the Seattle Congress closed. Ad- 
visory committees are | © formed. topics are being stud- 
ied and ideas are ben sought wherever they may be 
found. 
\ questionnaire was sent to all delegates to the Seattle 


Congress and the response has been exceptionally good. 
rhe comments of the delegates at Seattle will prove help- 
ful in working oul the fin il program plans for Philadelphia. 

The Recreation Congress Committee will welcome sug- 
gestions from all who will send them to T. E. Rivers, Sec- 
315 Fourth Ave- 


The Committee is especial- 


retary. Recreation Congress Committee. 
nue. New York 10. New York 


ly anxious to know what topics should be included on the 


Philadelphia program, the 


umes of outstanding speakers 


invited to address the Congress. and the 


who should be 
names of recreation leaders in public and private agencies 
who can make contributions to the se 
relerence to 


tion meetings. Ideas with 


special program features are always 
welcome. The Congress is by nature a 
thoroughly cooperallve nture and ey 
ery effort is made to try to make it the 
kind of meeting which will be of real 
and lasting value to all who attend 


Skyline seen from terrace of Museum of 
Art. Benjamin Franklin Parkway ahead 
ushers motorists to heart of the city. 
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The 35th National Recreation Congress 
will visit another historical site. 


‘....and the pursuit 


of Happiness” 


Of unusual interest to the Recreation Congress Commit- 
tee was the response to that part of the questionnaire which 
dealt with expenses at the Congress. The Committee has 
studied the matter of expenses a number of times, most re- 
cently in 1947 and before that in 1940. In 1940, 61 per 
cent of those who answered the question reported that at 
least some of the expenses relative to attending the Con- 
gress were paid by the department or agency sending the 
delegate and 34 per cent reported reimbursement of all 
expenses. 

In 1947, 78 per cent reported reimbursement in whole 
or in part for expenses of executives, 30 per cent for ex- 
penses of other members of the staff. and almost 27 per 
cent for expenses of board members. 

In 1952, 85 per cent reported some reimbursement, with 
53 per cent reporting 100 per cent. Almost 77 per cent of 
the delegates answering the question reported receiving 
more than half of their expenses and 66 per cent reported 
receiving three-fourths or more. 

In an earlier study of this question, several ways were 
listed for handling costs of attending the congresses when 
the agency or department did not include such an item, in 
the budget or when the amount included was not sufficient. 
Among these were: getting assistance from interested citi- 
zens, drawing on special funds, putting on a benefit pro- 
gram of some kind and using the proceeds for this purpose. 

In some cities the professional workers themselves have 
financed one or more representatives’ attendance. 

Vake a note now of the dates—September 28—October 
2. 1953 


one or more members of your board. 


and begin making plans to attend! Plan to bring 


And remember. too. 


that wives are always welcome. 
















Each summer, youngsters—like these waiting for the Camp 
Dearborn, Michigan, bus—spend happy hours at day camp. 


trend toward 


7 RECENT years there has been a definits 
increased summer programming in Jewish community 
ranized and a 


Obviously. 


centers. There have been more activities or: 


greater attempt made to serve all age groups. 
the community 


ind should offe: 


this is a very desirable development sir 


center is primarily a leisure-time aget 
maximum program when the membership is most free to 


participate. 


Determine Program Emphasis 


Along with this trend there has been an almost auto 
matic tendency to label every summer progran provide d 
for children a Day Camp. This has led to considerabl 
confusion and misinterpretation, both for the membership 
and for the functioning of the professional workers. In 
order to develop a more orderly and consistent framework 
for summer programming, serious consideration should be 
given to defining the various types of programs which may 
be offered and to setting limitations upon the use of titles 


related to these programs. 
rily indicate the 


The title of an activity does not neces 
quality of the experience or its value to the participants 
nd should be op 


Almost every activity in the center cai 


erated on the basis of sound educational and group work 


procedures. Most activities lend themselves to creative ex 
pression by the children involved. In ever nstance. it is 
important that the leaders be trained and able to under 


stand the psychology of children and to work with them 


in an informal and constructive manner. The following are 
the suggested titles and definitions for summer activities 


which might be used in community centers 
Mr. Bonper, formerly camp consultant for the National 
Jewish Welfare Board, is now the 
Youth Adult Services Division and the director of Camp 
Wise, Cleveland. Ohio. 


supervisor of the 


Jewish Community Centers of 
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The Summer Center 


The Summer Center program may consist of a variety 
of groups, primarily the individual interest type such as 
crafts, dramatics, dancing, games, swimming, and so on. 
Such groups are operated independently of each other 
with no attempt to organize an over-all or integrated pat- 
tern or framework for the activities. Children may enroll 
in any number of groups depending upon the number of 
activities available and the amount of time the child de- 
votes to the program. 

Such activities may be scheduled in a variety of ways. 
They may be concentrated in morning periods or in after- 
noon sessions. Some activities may be offered daily: others 
once, twice or three times a week. The summer center pro- 
gram may take advantage of facilities and leadership under 
whatever conditions they may be available. It does not 
necessarily require the employment of leaders on a full- 


time basis throughout the summer. 


Summer Play Clubs 


The Summer Play Clubs or Summer Fun Clubs program 
consists of groups organized into clubs which are based 
upon age or interest groupings. These groups may possess 
some of the usual elements of clubs in that they may elect 
officers and committees to help plan their program. The 
activities of the groups within this type of program may 
be restricted to special interest activities such as dramat- 
ics, photography, newspaper, crafts; or the clubs may 
wish to develop a broader variety of activities similar to 
Hope- 


fully, the program will take advantage of the weather and 


that carried on during the rest of the program year. 


try to include as many outdoor activities as possible, de- 
pending upon available time and facilities. Here, too, there 
is generally no integrated organization for the groups; but 
it may be possible to develop a club council which can 
plan and sponsor inter-group activities such as outings. 
festival celebrations, and so on. 

The play club program is flexible in the use of time, 
facilities and leadership. Some clubs may meet daily, 
some on the basis of other schedules. The organization 
into clubs can provide a basis for the socialization of the 
children and may afford club experience for those not 


available for center activities during the winter season. 
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Considerations for All Community Center Leaders Who Plan Ahead 


fer the Summer Season 
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Summer Hobby Town 

A Summer Hobby Town or Summer Play Town pro- 
eram may consist of a variety of interest groups and club 
eroups tied together by a simple governing structure which 
is patterned after the form of government in the particular 
city. The children elect representatives from each of their 
groups to form a City Council. They may also elect a 
mayor or a city manager and whatever other officials are 
required to provide a framework for the program. The 
functions of these officials would be to help develop inter- 
group activities and to assist with the over-all development 
of the program. The summer hobby town program pro- 
vides a valuable experience in democratic self-government 
and community participation. Such a program also pos- 
flexibility in the variety of activities 


sesses ( onside rable 


and the time schedule 


Summer Play Schools 


The general pattern of organization of a Summer Play 
School might parallel the 
scribed by Virs Adele 5S. 
Schools Association: 


The philosophy for tl play hool, 


philosophy and approach de- 
Mossler. director of the Play 


which has been developed 
especially for children of school age, is evolved from the field of edu- 
cation with its concepts of experiential learning; from group work 


with its emphasis on group dynamics; trom recreation with its em- 
phasis on tun, the use o itdoor and special interests; aad from the 
mental health field with its « ept of the importance of play in the 
emotional growth of the ch 

The summer pla 00 organized group program carried 
ippropriate for this type 
of activity require both loor and outdoor space. The framework 
includes intake interviews with parents, medical reviews, continuity 


of regular attendance, assignment of each child to the same group 


(according to his age and ¢ ial development), to the same home 


room, and to the same leader, facilities, equipment and play materials 


especially designed for these age levels. 


Among the basic essentials are indoor and outdoor play, alternat- 
ing quiet and active pe riods. scheduled routines of lunch, rest, show- 
ers and snacks, the selection of leaders whose qualifications meet 


specified standards, and the writing of individual and group records. 


Play schools work closely with the home through parent participation 


in the program, individual counselling 


ind group discussion, 
Summer Day Camps 
Unlike the approaches to summer programming for chil- 


dren mentioned above, the Summer Day Camp is an organ- 


ized group program conducted in a natural outdoor set- 
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ting. In the summer day camp, which is limited mainly to 
daytime hours, the campers are organized into groups com- 
parable to the living groups in the resident camp; but 
they return to their homes at the end of each day’s pro- 
gram. In order to be most effective, a day camp requires 
considerable organization. It also requires continuity of 
attendance by the children, and most important, by the 
counselors. The general program parallels that of the resi- 
dent camp with emphasis upon: 

1—Cooperative planning of the daily program by camp- 


ers and staff. 


bo 


Activities related to the natural outdoors, such as na- 
ture lore. hiking, exploration, woodcraft, campcraft, 
and so on. 
The site for such programs would of necessity be rural 
camp sites within a short travel distance, farms, or state, 
county or municipal parks which have sufficient area and 
natural resources to make possible a variety of outdoor 
activities. Centers have long recognized that such sites 
are most desirable for their programs. Chicago, Perth 
Amboy and the Irene Kaufmann Settlement of Pittsburgh 
use the facilities of state or county parks. In many com- 
munities such as Charleston, Detroit, Rochester, Passaic 
and Worcester, the centers have been successful in renting 
or using suitable camp sites on the outskirts of the com- 
munity as a basis for enriching their day camp programs. 
In recent years, many Jewish community centers have pur- 
chased suitable out-of-town property for their own day 
camps. 

In a day camp program there is considerable opportu- 
nity for the inclusion of additional program elements, such 
as arts and crafts, music, folk dancing, stories and others. 
However, no such program can legitimately be called 
camping unless it is based to a considerable degree upon 
activities related to nature, for which outdoor living is 
essential. 

With the understanding that it is possible to conduct 
varied types of summer programs simultaneously for dif- 
ferent age groups, community centers ought to reconsider 
the basic form, content and facilities for each program 
and attempt to revise the descriptive titles to make them 


conform more closely with the desired program approach. 


Reprinted through the courtesy of Jewish Center Program Aids, 
June 1952. 
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A talk presented at 34th National 
Recreation Congress in Seattle, 
September, 1952. 


i i VIEW of the impact of inflation 
upon our economy and the redu: 
tion in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, municipalities across the nation 
are experiencing difficulty in obtaining 
necessary funds to carry on their gov- 
ernmental functions. They therefor: 
find it necessary constantly to search 
for additional sources of revenue. The 
influence of these factors, with the at- 
tendant mounting costs of operation 
and maintenance, also are being keen- 
ly felt in the conduct of municipal 
recreation programs. Recreation sys 
tems for the nation as a whole are in 
adequately financed. During 1951, lo- 
cal tax support continued to be spotty. 
Some cities showed stronger support 
than others, and 
there were many variations. Although 


within this range 


a majority showed budget increases, 
with some exceptions they were suf- 
ficient only to meet increased salaries 
and operational costs, and did not per- 
mit significant increases in services. 


Recreation, A Governmental 
Function 


Significant progress has been made 
throughout the country in creating a 


general climate of thinking, both i: 
official circles and among voters, which 
is now recognizing—to an ever in 
creasing extent—the importance of 
recreation in contemporary society and 
that recreation constitutes an essential 
governmental function. Nevertheless. as 
we view the current national scene. it 
is apparent that much remains to be 
done to impress upon officials and leg 
islative bodies on all levels of govern- 
ment, as well as upon voters generally. 
the great contribution that recreatio: 
is in a position to make in terms of 
both short and long range objectives. 


if it is truly supported adequately 
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financially as an essential governmen- 
tal function; and it is also clear that 
this function may no longer be re- 
served for private philanthropy alone. 
About ninety per cent of the funds for 
recreation and park services now come 
from public funds; six per cent, from 
tees and charges; and about four pel 


cent trom private funds. 
Available Sources May Vary 


It is recognized that a number of 
rather novel sources of revenue for 
recreation exist in some municipalities 
of the United States, ranging from the 
sale of oranges from trees in the park 
system at Winter Haven, Florida, to 


the allocation of proceeds from park- 





into account to improve the revenue 
picture for recreation: 

l. The assessed valuation of real 
and personal property in many mu- 
nicipalities is much too low, and there- 
fore the property tax is not yielding 
the revenue that it should. For exam- 
ple. in the state of Washington. the 
assessed valuation of such property is 
required to be “fifty per cent ol its 
true and fair value,” but the ratio of 
the assessed valuation to true and fair 
value is only slightly over sixteen per 
cent and is not uniform in the various 
counties of the state. A comparable 
cities and 
Asses- 


sors’ offices need to be staffed ade- 


situation exists in many 


counties of the United States. 


Where To Get More 


ing meters, over and above the main- 
tenance cost, to recreation at Moores- 
ville and Selby, North Carolina, and 
Bellows Falls, Vermont; a municipal 
payroll tax in Toledo, Ohio: a one- 
half-cent retail sales tax for recreation 
purposes at Oceanside, California; and 
a number of others. However. certain 
taxes and sources of revenue for rec- 
reation that are available in cities in 
some states may not be available in 
cities in other states because of pro- 
visions of the state constitution, by 
reason of the preemption of certain 
areas or fields by the state, at least un- 
til such time as the state legislature 
may be induced to vacate such areas, 
or because of judicial decisions in a 
given state or the background of a 
given state or the local situation. 
Therefore. it may not be feasible to at- 
tempt to rely upon certain sources of 
revenue that may exist in other cities 


n the country 


How To Obtain More Revenue 


Without 


he various sources of revenue for Fec- 


ittempting to particularize 


ition. which may or may not be 
wailable in many cities and towns. 
there are some considerations of more 


eneral application that may be taken 


quately with qualified appointive, 
rather than elective, assessors who will 
make a scientific appraisal of property 
on a professional basis. The issuance 
of manuals, by state tax commissions. 
containing standards to guide asses- 
sors in the discharge of their respon- 
sibilities would be of material assist- 
ance i developing greater uniformity. 

2. An effort should be made to have 
the federal 


withdraw from the admissions tax field 


government completely 
so that state and local governments 
may be able to look to admission taxes 
as a source of revenue for recreation 
programs. It is recognized that, by 
virtue of a recent act of Congress, 


namely, the Federal Revenue Act of 


195] (26 U.S.C.A. [195] Pocket 
Supp.| Sec. 1701). swimming pools, 


bathing beaches, skating rinks. or oth- 
er places providing facilities for phy- 
sical exercise operated by a state or a 
political subdivision thereof. if the 
proceeds therefrom inure exclusively 
to the benefit of the state of political 
subdivisions, are exempt from the fed 
eral admissions tax. but federal ad 
mission taxes are still imposed in a 
number of areas that might better be 
reserved for state and local govern 


ment. 
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3. A substantial number 


of ( ities in 


the United States today have con- 


cluded that all municipal utilities 
should be operated on a service 
charge basis and accordingly have 


sewer service charges and carbage col- 


lection charges. thereby — releasing 
money in the general fund formerly 
allocated for these services for other 
purposes. If this were done in cities 


in which sewer and garbage collection 


charges are not being made, perhaps 


more funds could be allocated to rec 


reation. Each city or town must de- 
cide for itself whether it desires to 
have sewer and. garbage ollection 
charges 

1. Business and occupation’ taxes 


many of the special districts, and their 
transfer to the legislative body of the 
county or city, would be more com- 
patible with soand public administra- 
tion. At the present time there are 
thirty-four different types of special 
districts in the state of Washington. 
sixteen 


and something in excess of 


hundred special districts. In view of 
the restriction on ceiling on the num- 
ber of mills for which taxes may be 
levied on real property, and since most 


of the 


tain purposes, the number of floating 


mills are earmarked for cer- 
mills to pro-rate among the special 
districts is limited and the amount that 
can be allocated to each is frequently 


uncertain. In urban areas of the state. 


reational or playground facilities or 
structures, as well as for the improve- 
ment of particular drives, parkways, or 
boulevards. (Revised Code of Wash- 
ington 35.43.040 and 35.43.110.) 

7. Fees and charges for the use of 
should be re- 
(1) 


should be in- 


recreational facilities 


viewed from time to time to de- 


termine whether fees 
creased because of higher maintenance 
and operation costs; (2) to determine 
whether a fee is tending to reduce or 


restrict, unduly, participation in an ac- 


tivity; (3) what recreation facilities 
should be free to children under a cer- 
tain age; and (4) what facilities 


should be free to all. 
8. Further federal legislation should 


Money For More Recreation Service 


on gross receipts of business are be 
ing utilized by municipalities to an 
ever increasing extent to obtain addi 
tional revenue. particularly with ref 
erence to utilities, such as light and 
power. gas. and telephone ompanies, 
hut such taxes on utilities may be 


passed on to the rate payers 


>. Another source of revenue for 
recreation is possible through the en 
actment of enabling legislation pro 
viding for the creation of park and 
recreation districts to include unincor 
porated areas and the whole or any 
portion of any city, exclusive of metro 
politan park districts. if the legislative 
body of the city consents thereto. A 
bill (S. B. No. 252) was introduced 
for this purpose at the 1951 regulat 
session of the Washington State Leg 
islature; it passed the Senate. but died 
in the House. The multiplication of 
taxing districts has been viewed with 
strong disfavor in many quarters be- 


cause of the ove rlapping of taxing jun 


isdictions. the resulting lack of central 


analysis of need and priority of over 


all needs of a community. the need for 


coordination in tax structure. 
desirability of keeping the number of 
minimum. It 


that the 


elec tions to a 


has been urged 
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and the 


therefore 


ibolition of 


the forty mills is allocated as follows: 
fifteen mills to cities, ten mills to coun- 
ties. twelve mills to school districts, 
two mills to the state, leaving only one 
floating mill, while in rural areas the 
forty mills is allocated as follows: ten 
mills to counties. twelve mills to school 
districts. two mills to the state and ten 
districts. leaving six 


mills for road 


floating mills. Perhaps, however. a 
case can be made for park and recrea- 
tion districts because of the varying 


Dr. Ernest 


needs of unincorporated areas. if they 
were financed by spec ial levies at pe- 
riodic intervals as distinguished from 
participating in the pro-rating of the 
floating millage that is not earmarked. 

6. Local Improvement District leg- 
islation should be reviewed to deter- 
mine if it should be amended to pro- 
vide for park and recreation improve- 
ments on the basis of special benefits 
to certain areas in both incorporated 
and unincorporated areas. For exam- 
ple. in the state of Washington, the 
L..1.D. statutes provide for special as- 
sessments to finance field houses. gym- 


nasiums. swimming pools, or other rec- 


be enacted to make adequate provi- 
sion for payments in lieu of taxes by 
reason of the acquisition of property 
by the federal government within the 
corporate limits of cities and towns. 
thereby placing such property in a tax 
exempt status. True, some federal leg- 
islation provides for some payments 
in lieu of taxes. but much more ade- 
quate provision is needed therefor 
than exists at the present time. 


9. In addition to current appropria- 


H. Campbell 


tions. in borrowing, general obligation 
be of real impor- 
thereof. 


that can be issued is restricted by debt 


bonds continue to 


tance: the amount however. 
limits and sometimes by the necessity 
of securing referendum approval, and 
often a certain prescribed number of 
votes must be cast and a certain per- 
centage of votes thereon must be fa- 
vorable. Because these bonds are sup- 
ported by general taxes, they com- 
mand the most favorable interest rates. 
It is gratifying to note that there have 
heen a number of substantial general 
obligation bond issues for capital im- 
facilities 


provements for recreational 
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in American cities during the past 
year. To circumvent the restrictions 
on general obligation bonds, revenue 
bonds are being used to finance recre 
ational facilities that are self-support- 
ing, but enabling legislation usually is 
necessary to make revenue bonds 
available for recreation. Usually there 
is no statutory limitation on the 
amount of revenue bonds that can be 
issued. The only practical limitation 
is determined by economic feasibility. 
This type of issue commands an inter- 
est rate slightly less favorable than 
general obligation bonds, but consid- 
erably better than L.I.D. bonds. It is 
interesting to note that the first reve 
nue bond issued by any city in the 
United States was issued by the city 
of Spokane to finance a municipal 
water system. 

Another device that is employed to 
avoid the restrictions on general obli 
gation bonds is a lease with an optio: 
to purchase, but generally the interest 
charges thereunder are greater than 01 
general obligation bonds. 

10. Annual excess levies also may 
be voted by cities and counties. but 
usually a certain number of votes must 
be cast and a certain percentage of 
votes thereon must be favorable in 
order for excess levies to be approved 
(RCW 84.52.052). It is suggested 
that the legislation of some states. in 
cluding the state of Washington. re 
garding the number of votes that must 
be cast at such an election should be 
relaxed. For example, the word “state” 
could be deleted by amending Wash- 
ington’s forty-mill statute so that the 
requirement that at least forty per cent 
of the voters must vote at an election 
for excess levies who participated at 


the last “general election” would ap 


ply to the number of persons voting al 
a municipal election rather than at a 
“general state election.” thereby mak- 
ing the approval of annual excess ley 
ies much less difficult. 

11. Cumulative reserve funds may 
be established for park and recreation 
capital improvements by having a cer- 
tain amount provided for in the bud 
get each year as long as a cumulative 
reserve fund is desired. 

In order to avoid being vulnerable 
for not having sound administration in 
utilizing public funds for recreation. 
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possible economies that may be ef- 
fected through improved, sound, long 
range recreation planning and full co- 
ordination of all community recreation 
forces are also essential. Thus in the 
interest of efficient and economical op- 
eration of recreation programs, consid- 
eration should be given to having 
schools, parks, and other agencies hav- 
ing recreation facilities work together, 
to avoid duplic ation of facilities and 
unnecessary expenditures. During the 
past year, closer cooperation has been 
evident between city and school au- 
thorities and between cities and coun- 
ties 

\ number of corporations have been 
incorporated, under the laws relating 
to charitable, non-profit corporations. 
to receive gifts. subscriptions, and be- 
quests for recreational purposes; and. 
issuming such foundations do not at- 
tempt to dictate policy in a manner 
incompatible with the public interest. 
they frequently can be of material as- 
sistance to state and local governments 


in financing recreation programs. 


Selling the Recreation Program to 

Publie Officials and to Voters 

In order to finance municipal rec- 
reation programs adequately, the fi- 
nancial needs in recreation must be in- 
terpreted and pointed up effectively 
ind realistically to public officials, mu- 
bodies. and the 


nicipal legislative 


voters: and the funds appropriated or 
illocated for this purpose must be 
wisely administered. Citizens should 
be induced to cooperate with profes- 
sional recreation personnel in present- 


ing the program to the city legislative 


ody and to the public generally. It 
is important to stress that not only 
funds for 


ipital improvements are needed, but 


equipment and necessary 


ilso funds for the necessary trained 
personnel are essential to provide the 
requisite leadership for a sound and 
well-administered program. 

The contributions that recreation is 


1 position to make to society. if it 


s adequately financed, should be em- 
phasized in requesting funds from leg- 
islative bodies and from the voters in 
order to obtain the requisite funds for 
recreation that will meet the needs of 
1 community; and both the legislative 


hodies of cities and the voters should 





be alerted to the fact that the expendi- 
ture made for recreation results in 
great savings to the community. The 
funds allocated to recreation are small 
when viewed against the contribution 
recreation is in a position to make in 
effecting great savings to society, and 
in enabling citizens generally to live 
more healthful, happy, constructive, 
and useful lives. 

These constitute some of the major 
considerations in the municipal fi- 
nance picture today, especially with re- 
spect to obtaining more money for 


more recreation service. 


New Charcoal Grill 





Some of Tennessee's state parks are 
experimenting with new charcoal fire 
grills which, it is expected. will save tre- 
mendously on the number of the work 
hours formerly required to provide 
wood for the outdoor fireplaces. Char- 
coal for use in the grills is packaged in 
three-pound sacks and sold to the pub- 
lic at reasonable prices in the parks. 

An announcement about this new 
type grill in the October, 1952, Parks 
and Recreation Newsletter of the Ten- 
nessee Department of Conservation. Di- 
vision of State Parks. aroused much 
comment and many requests for fur- 
ther information from agencies both 
throughout and outside the state. The 
grill. pictured above, was designed by 
Mario R. Seta, State Park Planner of 
the division. Of all steel construction, 
the top is fifteen by twelve inches and 
is mounted on a pedestal thirty-six in- 
ches high. 

Detailed specifications for construc- 
tion of the grill may be obtained by 
writing to the Director of the Tennessee 
Division of State Parks. Nashville. 
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Take Advantage of National Music Week 


(CS Wusie ia Keewatioan rw 


Gertrude Borchard 


—_— nt operating or planning a 
asion of National Music 


Week to promote that activity This would include dance 


recreation de partme 


musical activity can use the oce 


groups. too. for Music Week programs are not limited to 
the art of sound alone 

Dates of the observance this vear are May 3-10: the 
keynote is “Enrich Your Life With Music.” 


keynote, which has been used since the inception of the 


\ secondary 
synchronized observance in 1924, is “Foster American 
Music.” 
Recreation workers in so many places are now putting 
into practical application the enrichment of life through 
music, among children, young people and adults, that it 
would surely seem that the public should get the story 
should realize that music making and profitable listening 
are a wholesome. appropriate and socially valuable com- 
ponent of a balanced, well adapted recreation program. 
The ways of taking advantage of Music Week are too 
numerous to list, but here are a few recommended by the 
National Recreation Association. (The association is one 
of thirty-two national organizations sponsoring National 
Music Week and has been giving the National Music Week 


Committee special facilities for its work, including office 


spac e. since 104 >.) 


(1) Present your best ( roup in a concert, radio or tele 
vision program. See that there is also a talk on the need of the 
work and p1 public for future plans. If program cannot 
be carried by your group cooperate with others in a com- 
munity night pro 

(2) Obtain a mavor’s prov tion, or join with others in doing 
so. The document should rporate a reference to the advance 
ment of I rea 

a) I I I I i page spread the open- 
ing Sunday of Music Week trated with pictures of recreation 
I eToUps I ng other group 

(4) Announce your summer isical opportunities for children. 
The dual purpose het to enlarge participation for this 
year and to | | 1 f the groups in the Music Week 
( bra next y I 

») See if one f th ng musical organizations would 
be willing to organize a Music Week benefit concert, with proceeds 
to go to recreational mus ict 

Other ideas v be found in the 1953 Letter of Suggestions of the 
National Music Week Committ his may be obtained by sending 
i three cent stamp to the ttee at 315 Fourth Avenue, New 


York 10. New York 


Music 


vocal side, all the way from untrained, group singing to 


in the recreation program today ranges, on the 


the artistically acceptable glee club and mixed chorus, and 


on the instrumental side. from the rhythm band and the 


The author, Miss GERTRUDE BORCHARD, is assistant secretary 


of the National and Inter-American Music Week Committee. 
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ukulele group to the symphonic orchestra and band. This 
adaptability to needs and conditions can be made to serve 
well in planning for Music Week. Thus, a harmonica band 
can be used as take-off point in a campaign for a fretted 
instrument group, or even a children’s orchestra; a barber 
shop quartet may be used to promote a male chorus, and 
so on. 

In communities in which a citizens’ Music Week Com- 
mittee is functioning. the recreation department should be 
included in the membership, or should aim for inclusion 
in the near future. Better provision for musical facilities 
in the department should become an objective of the com- 
mittee. 

Where there is no central committee, but participation 
has been announced by one or more prominent musical, 
civic, religious or youth organization, an effort might be 
made to have the program so arranged that attention shall 
be called to the place of music in recreation. 

Certainly the national observance is a time to enlist in 
the cause the aid of radio, television and newspaper. Sing- 
ing. playing and dancing by, say, a club of young adults 
will be a strong TV attraction in the region, regardless of 
technical perfection. A radio series will provide more op- 
portunities, if less visual appeal. Newspapers can help not 
only with editorials and pictures, as suggested above, but 
also with articles on the progress of music and the plans 
for Music Week participation. 

The United States defense forces are utilizing the Music 
Week observance to acquaint the country more generally 
with the importance placed upon music in the work and 
leisure of servicemen. This year the national committee 
is recommending that all communities near training camps, 
air and naval bases, provide special opportunities in music 
for servicemen and women. Appearances on programs, 
and free or nominal priced tickets to the observances, are 
among the suggestions. Similar opportunities should be 
offered servicemen who are home on leave. 

In addition to its Letter of Suggestions the national 
committee has available a number of publications, most 
of which are useful for year-round work as well as for 
Music Week. Some of these, issued by the National Rec- 
reation Association, are: Music Week and the Recreation 
Department (reprint from this magazine, $.15); Songs for 
Informal Singing, $.15; Roads to Music Appreciation, 
$.35; Starting and Developing a Rhythm Band, $.35; 
Stephen Foster Program, $.20; Bibliography for Music 
Leaders in Camps and Playgrounds, $.15; Directing an 
Olde Folkes Concert, $.15. Two publications helpful in se- 
lecting compositions by Americans are: America in Amer- 
ican Music, $.15,. and American Music for Music Week, 


3.15. 
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Training and Placement of Recreation Personnel 





r YOUR in-service training progra 
adequate? If every employee has 


efhic lent \ 


of 


and if your department and prograi 


reached his maximum 


has the fullest active support of the en- 


tire community, including the various 


news media, the related governmental 
officials, private agencies, commercia 
interests, the so-called taxpayers. en 
ployees of your department and what 
remains of the general public. you car 


back for a feel 


satisfied with it. 


sit few minutes and 


In-service training is receiving a 


of 


industry, 


tremendous amount attention 01 
the of the 


health and welfare agencies, govern 


part military 


ment and education. New techniques 
of in-service training are being devised 
the 


growing area of use of audio-visual 


almost every day. In rapidly 
materials, new techniques of interpre 
tation and presentation are being dis 
covered constantly. A large portion of 
these techniques are being utilized in 
in-service training programs. 

Some of the objectives of an in-ser 
vice training program are to: 

1. Develop a_ professional attitud: 
a feelin 


that they belong to an organization to 


on the part of all employees 


which they can point with pride. 
2. Improve employee relations. 
3. Improve good relations with th 


Mr. Epptey is chairman of the depart 


ment of recreation, Indiana Universi 
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Report of Sub-Committee of National Advisory Committee on Recruitment, 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Garrett G. Eppley 


public. 


1. Develop incentives for self im- 


provement on the part ol employees. 


) Improve the personal develop- 


nt of the individual staff member. 


6. Properly orient the recreation 


plover Lo his 


position. 


job skills. 
Lowe! operating costs 

9, Reduce 

i) Reduce 


Prepare employees for advance 


Improve 


accidents 


turnover. 


12. Give the employees spec i fic help 

solving the problems that are con- 
stantly confronting them. 

13. Develop a familiarity with the 
history. scope objectives. polic ies. 
regulations and ordinances of the de- 
partment 


14. Familiarize employees with the 
place and importance of recreation in 
he community 
15. Raise the professional status ol 
the department 


the 


Early this year, at about same 
me that the National Recreation As- 
sociation established a National Ad- 
isory Committee on Recruitment. 
[raining and Placement of Recreation 
Personnel. with Dr. Paul Douglass as 
hairman. the American Institute of 


Park Executives appointed a commit- 


tee on In-Service Training. John J. 
Considine. General Superintendent of 
Parks and Recreation for Detroit. was 
ippointed chairman, the writer vice- 


chairman. This committee held a two- 


day workshop in Detroit last June and 
prepared a preliminary brochure on in 
service training which is being dis 
tributed to the membership of that or- 
these 


vanization. Representatives ot 


two national committees on in-service 


training will meet during the winter to 


prepare a manual on the subject. At 
a meeting of the Sub-Committee on 
In-Service Training of the Nat i 
Recreation Association. held in Seatile 
during the National Recreation Con- 
eress, concurrence was given to the 


following recommendations presented 


by the committee of the American In 
stitute of Park Executives: 


1. That 


an integral part of all park and recre 


in-service training be made 


ation programs. 


2. That in-service training sessions. 
to be effective. be conducted during 
working hours. 

3. That encouragement be given to 


supervisory and professional employ 


ees to further their training through 
short courses, night classes, institutes. 
and correspondence courses. 

1. That employees in various classi- 
fications be given an opportunity to 
attend institutes. conferences. and oth- 
er types of meetings of a training and 
educational nature. 

5. That recognition, in the form of 
certificates or diplomas. be given for 
of training 


satisfactory completion 


programs. 
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6. That a library be created by each 


organization, to contain books, maga 
zines. pamphlets, films. and other ma 
terials on various phases of the work. 
as an aid to employees. 

should not br 


In-service training 


limited to a short period of int 
but should be 


Supe rvisors, I! 


training. 


proce ss. 


tacts with employees. cal lo much t 
assist the employees to develop skills 
and grow professionally | h pet 
sonal interviews of supervisors with 
employees. Visits hy ( | yees to 
other programs, and suggest read 
ings. the empl yee gains K wledge. 
skills and understanding 

Phe In-sery ICE traini progran 
should not be limited to the lower rank 
ol employee In the rapidly Wing 
field of recreation the executive. and 
his supervisors. must be constantly 
the alert for information not only ut 
his immediate field but also in related 
fields. He should be famil h th 
best practices ind techniques of ad 
ministration and = supervis Phi 
orowing popularity ot the regional! 
training institute for administrators ts 
evidenced by the hundreds of people 
who each year attend the Great Lakes 
Park Training Institute at Pokagon 
State Park. Angola. Indiana. the Flor 
ida Park Institute at Highland Han 
mock State Park. Florida. the New 


kngland Institute of Park d Recrea 


tion Administration at Springfield. 
Vassachusetts. and the Mid-Continent 
Park and Recreation Institute at Min 
neapolis. Workshops largely for rural 
leaders are being held in more than 
twenty states. The National Recreation 
Association has for mat ears cor 
ducted effective in-service traini pro 


grams throughout the entire United 
States. 

Colleges and universities are begin 
ning to offer a variety of irses mn 
the form of workshops of from one-to 
two-weeks duration. Students may en 
roll in these for eredit or credit 
Some local departments il ranting 
leaves for supervisory and administra 
tive personnel to take advanced train 
ing at institutions of higher learning 

Administrators should have their in 


service o iluated 


training programs ¢ 
per iodic ally. 


All employees need in-service train 
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ing. To be specific, there is, for ex- 


ample, the receptionist or secretary 
who often serves in that capacity. Does 
she know how to answer the telephone 
properly? Does she know what to do 
when a request is made for informa- 
tion? Does she know how to receive 


a caller? Is her office neat and _ at- 


4 


tractive? Is she dressed appropriate 


Lo 


ly? The use of the army film, Tele- 
phone E fiictenc y. or the Bell Telephon 
film, Telephone Techniques. can do 
much to improve the public relations 
of our office which is the only contact 
many people have with our depart 
ment. These films can be secured from 
those organizations or from the audio- 
visual departments of state univers! 
lies. 


available which can be 


other 
utilized effec 


are many resources 


tively in an in-service training pro 
eram: and it is hoped that the forth- 
coming manual on in-service training 


\l! 


recreation departments are invited to 


will bring these to your attention. 


send in copies of materials. or a listing 
of references which can be utilized by 
the Sub-Committee on In-Service 
Training in the preparation of this 
Address to the author of this 


article, Department of Recreation, In- 


manual. 


diana University. Bloomington. 
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_— SUITABILITY of existing multiple-use areas for vari- 

ous recreation activities was the subject of a question- 
naire sent to park and recreation authorities in December. 
1951, by the National Committee on Surfacing Recreation 
Areas. Of some 250 questionnaires returned, 175 provided 
A total 
of 220 paved multiple-use areas were rated, of which 92 


ratings on concrete or bituminous areas or both. 


were concrete and 128 were asphalt or other bituminous 
surfaces. 

Authorities rated their multiple-use areas according to 
the degree to which they had proved excellent, satisfactory, 
\ to- 


tal of 1,413 activity-surface ratings were submitted. The 


fair or poor for each of twelve recreation activities 


replies did not afford sufficient basis for the committee 
to develop recommendations for surfaces for a multiple- 
use area. The information in this article represents an ac- 
counting to all who cooperated or are interested, and is 


in no sense a committee report on the subject. 


Summary of Ratings 


The 1,413 activity-surface ratings are summarized by 
surface and type of activity in the accompanying Table I. 





Surfaces for Multiple-Use 


This reveals that 537 ratings were submitted for concrete 
multiple-use areas, or an average of six per area, as com- 
pared with 876 asphalt area ratings, or an average of seven 
each. 

Analysis of the cases where multiple-use areas were rated 
“excellent” reveals that concrete far outranks asphalt in 
the percentage of cases receiving this rating. Concrete 
areas, for exampie, are rated “excellent” for roller skating 
and shuffleboard by a majority of the authorities report- 
ing; asphalt failed to receive a comparable percentage of 
top ratings for any activity, although nearly half of the 
ratings for volley ball and basketball are “excellent.” 

The extent to which concrete and asphalt areas received 
“excellent” ratings was determined for each activity. Be- 
cause different individuals have different rating standards, 
and since some surfaces may have been rated “‘satisfac- 
tory” that another individual would have rated “excellent,” 
all “excellent” and “satisfactory” ratings have also been 
n Table 


II. The combined ratings undoubtedly give a fairer pic- 


combined for each activity. The results appear i 


ture of the opinion which park and recreation authorities 


hold than do the “excellent” ratings alone. The percent- 





TABLE 
SUMMARY OF RATINGS BY TYPE 
Concrete Areas 

Activity (92) 
E Ss F P T E 
Basketball 19 27 6 2 54 $$ 
Handball 12 10 1 0 23 15 
Ice Skating 7 8 1 3 «619 10 
Low Organized Games 16 14 8 5 43 29 
Roller Skating 360—CO«d7 y 1 63 14 
Shuffleboard 35 7 6 2 60 12 
Social Dancing rb 4 16 3 68 15 
Softball 0 l 0 8 9 2 
Square Dancing 28 33 11 1 70 17 
Tennis 31 «0627 6 9 64 33 
Touch Football 0 1 0 10 11 1 
Volley Ball 19 28 5 ' 32 51 
Totals 225 207 69 36 537 254 

Key: E—Excellent S—Satisfactory 





OF SURFACE AND ACTIVITY 
Asphalt Areas Total Areas 
(128) Grand 
S F P T E Ss F P Total 
55 8 1119 74 82 14 3 173 
17 5 3 40 27 427 6 3 63 
5 7 % 33S 7 8 16 54 
$2 11 4 96 45 66 19 9 139 
23 Ut 28 76 50 40 20 29 139 
14 18 22 66 47 31 24 24 126 
22 30 16 83 40 46 46 19 151 
14 14 20 50 2 15 14 28 59 
36 19 12 84 42 69 30 13 154 
37 = 42 6 88 64 64 18 6 152 
4 ? ZF 37 1 5 9 33 48 
45 5 1 102 70 73 10 2 155 
324 149 149 876 479 531 218 185 1413 
F—Fair P—Poor T—Total 
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Recreation Areas 


age of “excellent” ratings in Table II indicates the degree 


to which the surfaces are considered exceptionally well 
suited to the activity; the combined ratings, the degree to 


which they are generally satisfactory. The apparent ad- 
vantage of concrete over asphalt areas for the activities as 
a whole would be less had more authorities reporting on 
concrete areas submitted ratings for softball and touch 


football. 


TABLE II 





RANKING OF SURFACES, BY ACTIVITIES, ACCORDING TO 
PERCENTAGE RATED EXCELLENT AND SATISFACTORY 


Concrete Areas 


Excellent Excellent and 
Activity Ratings Satisfactory Ratings 
Roller Skating 59% 85% 
Shuffleboard 58 88 
Handball 46 96 
Tennis 46 89 
Ice Skating 45 76 
Basketball 39 91 
Volleyball 39 89 
Low Organized Games 38 74 
Social Dancing 37 71 
Square Dancing 37 80 
Softball 0 11 
Touch Football 0 9 
Average 34% 71% 


Asphalt Areas 


Excellent 


Excellent and 





Activity Ratings Satisfactory Ratings 
Volleyball 48% 94% 
Basketball 46 93 
Tennis 40 82 
Handball 36 76 
Low Organized Games 35 85 
Ice Skating 29 40 
Roller Skating 21 49 
ShuMeboard 18 4] 
Square Dancing 18 61 
Social Dancing 17 50 
Touch Football 3 14 
Softball 2 31 

Average 26% 60% 
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Comments on Concrete and Asphalt Surfaces 


The reasons for the various ratings and also a brief ap- 
praisal of the various surfaces from the standpoint of their 
suitability for a multiple-use area were reported by many 
authorities. In studying the questionnaire replies, it is im- 
portant to remember that many varieties of concrete and 
bituminous surfaces are found in localities. The specifica- 
tions used and the nature of the playing surfaces, which 
vary widely, especially for bituminous areas, determine to 
a large degree the suitability of the areas for particular 
types of recreation activities. The replies indicate clearly 
that some of the surfaces were rated as “unsatisfactory” 
not because of the type of material of which they were 
constructed, but because of difficulties in their construction 
or in the specifications used. A number of comments are 


summarized as follows. 


Concrete 


Several authorities expressed a general preference for 
concrete areas, and satisfaction in their use; for example: 
frizona: “Works best.” 

Florida: “Can't be beat.” 


found.” 


“No better surface has been 


California: “The best we know.” “This area has more 
participation of a free-play nature than any other.” 
Vorth Carolina: “The best answer we have found.” 
“The most satisfactory surface we have found.” 
Minnesota: “Excellent for many activities.” 
Texas: “Prefer it (brush finish) to all other types.” 
“We find ours most excellent.” 
Among the reasons for rating concrete areas highly, 
were the following qualities: 
Usable in all weather 
Players like it 
Easily cleaned 


Sure footing 

Lines painted easily 
Accurate bounce 
Long life Little or no maintenance 
Good under lights Can use any type shoes 
Drains and dries rapidly Not injured in hot weather 


Permits fast play Can get type of finish desired 

\ number of authorities expressed dissatisfaction with 
concrete areas; in some cases merely stating that they are 
not favored, and in other cases listing reasons why they do 
not like concrete for multiple-use areas. Relatively few 
authorities, however, indicated a general dissatisfaction 
with them. Among the reasons listed as disadvantages were 
the following: 


High initial cost Wear on shoes and clothing 


Lack of resiliency Tendency to chip and crack 
Hardness on feet Abrasive on personal contact 
Interference caused by expansion joints 

Following are a number of comments on the suitability 
of concrete surfaces for specific activities: 
Basketball 


Handball—Practically all comments were favorable. 
Ice Skating 


Most comments were favorable. 


Advantages cited were that the surface 
holds water in case of a thawing and it can be frozen 
quickly. On the other hand, caulking is a problem and one 
or two claim the surface retains too much heat. 
Low-Organized Games—Most comments were favorable, 


but some believe the surface is not suitable for the play of 
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young children. 

Roller Skating—Most comments were favorable, but it 
was reported too slick after being used for dancing; that 
lines are erased; and that expansion joints interfere 

Shu fleboard—Very favorable comments, but broom fin 
ish is stated to be too rough. 

Social and Square Dancing—Most comments favorable. 
but some claim the surface tires feet and calf muscles in 
social dancing. 

Softball—No favorable comments. 

Tennis—Maijority of comments favorable, but one claims 
court accumulates heat. 


Touch Football—No favorable comments 


Asphalt 
A few general comments on asphalt surfaces are 
New York: “Adaptable to 90 per cent of activity.” “Ex- 
cellent.” 
California: “Has been highly satisfactory.” “Best and 


most widely-used surface.” “Excellent results.” 
Illinois: “Has proven the best surfacing material.” 
Maryland: “Very desirable and successful.” 
Massachusetts: “Best found to date.’ 


Factors resulting in favorable ratings were: 


Easy maintenance Court irked readils 
Low initial cost No glar 

Good ball bounce Free 

Easy on feet and legs Dries fast 

Stands up well Any shoes can 

Hard, clean surface Cracks filled easily 
Popular among players \ll-weather surface 
Facilitates supervision Good footing 


There are few general adverse comments, although as- 
phalt was often pointed out as unsuitable for specific ac- 
tivities. A frequent criticism was that it gets soft in hot 
weather and is damaged by high-heeled shoes or children’s 


play. The major unsatisfactory factors are 


Lines wear off Hard on shoes 
Surface softens in hot weather Marke heels when soft 
Falls result in abrasions Har 

The following are comments or the use of asphalt for 


specific activities: 


Basketball—Very favorable. “Practically equal to indoor 
facilities.” 
Handball Generally favorable. but some comment that 


ball is not alive and reacts more slowly than on concrete 


Ice Skating—Frequently rated “good” because it holds 
water if surface is sealed. but the ice tends to melt too rap 
idly—although this can be retarded by application of a 
sand base. 

Low-Organized Games—Many favorable comments. but 
several report on injuries, bruises and burns. and some do 
not approve for small children’s use. 

Roller Skating 


than concrete. Friction on wheels. and skates cut the sur 


Many unfavorable comments. Slower 
face in summer. 


Shuffleboard 


say satisfactory if waxed. 


any untiavorabie comments ul some 
Many unfavorabl ts, but 


Social Dancing—Hard on shoes and less favorably re 


ported than concrete. Satisfactory if waxed. 
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Softball 
hard on bats, makes game too fast, presents hazard in 


Majority comments unfavorable; surface is 


sliding, balls roll too far. 
Square Dancing—Better than for social dancing, but 
many unfavorable comments due to traction and wear on 
shoes. 
Tennis—Generally favorable and players like it, but sur- 
face blackens balls and tends to slow them, especially in 
hot weather. 


Touch Football 
Volley Ball 


Definitely unfavorable. 


Almost universally favorable. 


Concrete versus Asphalt 


\ few specific comments were made with reference to 
the relative satisfaction on asphalt and concrete courts. A 
few follow: 


frizona: “Can use concrete for more things than as- 
phalt.” 

lowa: “Prefer asphalt to concrete for all uses except 
ice skating.” 

Indiana: “Concrete better than aspha't.” 

Washington and Maryland: “Asphalt more resilient 
than concrete.” 

California: “Where ground shifts, asphalt rolls or raises 
but does not crack like cement.” 

Colorado: “Concrete in this climate gives better contin- 
uous use and needs no attention.” 

Vichigan and New York: “Concrete more desirable for 
most activities but original cost much higher.” 

Vichigan: “Does not chip and crack as concrete does 
and is easier on eyes.” 

Wisconsin: “Concrete and asphalt too hard for multiple 
use.” 

Others commented that asphalt is as good as concrete. 
but requires more maintenance; that lines do not show up 
as well on asphalt as on concrete, and that concrete is not 
as good as asphalt for tennis. 

The majority of the authorities submitting information 
did not identify the specific type of concrete or asphalt 
surface although it was requested that this be done. Fail- 
ure to do so minimized the value of the reports and made 
it impossible to compare fairly the relative merits of the 
different types of concrete or asphalt surfaces. 

The relative effectiveness of the two surfaces for various 
purposes is stated in a letter from California as follows: 

“We believe this type of installation should be classified 
in two groupings: High velocity-deflection and low  ve- 
locity-deflection—the former covering such activities as 
tennis and handball. the latter basketball and volley ball. 

“In the high velocity-deflection group there is, in our 
opinion, no substitute for cement concrete with rotary 
finish and impregnated color. The specifications for this 
type of installation are often too loose, particularly where 
large area slabs are involved. The tightening of specifica- 
tions, from establishing subgrade through aggregate, rein- 
forcement, pour and finish. has been most effective. 

“In the low velocity-deflection group, the use of asphal- 
tic concrete, either hot or cold lay. has proved adequate 


and durable over long periods (ten years and more, using 
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hot lay, in our case) at low installation and maintenance 
cost. The formula and thickness are secondary to com- 
paction of subgrade, a common failing being to accept 
virgin soil as an adequate base. Oxidation is, of course, 
the worst enemy of asphalti concrete and to our knowl- 


edge no effective curative has been developed.” 


Summary By Regions 


A summary of the ratings was made according to geo- 
graphical regions in order to determine to what extent, if 
any. the various types of surfaces had proved satisfactory 
in different parts of the country. Table II] summarizes the 


ratings act ording to five sections of the United States. 





TABLE Hil 
SUMMARY OF RATINGS FOR CONCRETE AND ASPHALT AREAS 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS 
f Ratings f No f Ratings for 

Region € Are Asphalt Areas 
E S F P T E S F P T 
Northeast 22 18 2 l 43 82 97 40 30 249 
South 87 66 3 17 7 17 57 27 24 125 
Midwest 33 $3 17 11 134 67 84 34 32 217 
Southwest 47 43 15 6 111 64 51 37 59 211 
Northwest 16 25 5 ] 47 24 35 im 4 74 
Total 225 69 36 535 254 324 149 149 876 
Key: E—Excellent S—Satisfactory F—Fair P—-Poor T—Total 











Judged by the number of replies, asphalt is much more 


widely used than concrete for multiple-use areas in the 
Northeast: somewhat more widely used in the Southwest. 
Midwest and Northwest. Concrete is somewhat more wide- 
ly used in the South. 

In each of the five regions. concrete received a higher 
percentage of favorable (excellent and satisfactory) ratings. 

The highest percentage of favorable ratings for concrete 
was in the Northeast (93 per cent), where only six areas 
were rated; the was in the South. 
The highest 


the Northwest (SO per cent): 


lowest id per cent) 


percentage of favorable ratings for asphalt 


Was in the lowest (55 per 
cent) in the Southwest 

In the South and Southwest, a majority of the asphalt 
areas were reported as unsatisfactory for roller skating. 
shuffleboard, social dancing and square dancing. This was 
not the case in the Northeast and Northwest or, except for 
in the Midwest. 


Excellent ratings on concrete for roller skating. shuffle- 


shuffleboard and sor ial dan ing. 


board. social dancing and square dancing exceeded the 


17s in the South. This was not 


sum of the other three rat 


true of the Midwest. Southwest and Northwest ratings. 


Summary of Findings 


Observations with respect to the frequency of use and 
the suitability of paved areas for various kinds of recrea- 
tion activity as revealed by the study are as follows: 

1. Asphalt is used more widely and generally than con- 
crete for multiple-use areas, judged by the number of areas 
on which reports were submitted. For example, asphalt 


areas were rated more than twice as often as concrete for 
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basketball and low-organized games and nearly twice as 
often for volley ball. 
2. Of all the ratings on concrete areas, 73 per cent were 


‘ 


‘excellent” or “satisfactory.” On asphalt areas, 60 per 
cent were “excellent” or “satisfactory.” 

3. At least 75 per cent of the ratings on both concrete 
and asphalt areas were “excellent” or “satisfactory” for 
hasketball, handball, tennis and volley bal!; on concrete 
areas alone, for shuffleboard, roller skating, square danc- 
ing and ice skating: on asphalt areas only, for low-organ- 
ized games. 

1. Judged by the percentage of combined “excellent” 
and “satisfactory” ratings, asphalt was rated higher for 
five activities, volley ball, basketball, low-organized games, 
touch football, softball; concrete higher for other seven. 

5. Concrete areas did not receive a single “excellent” 
rating for softball and touch football; they did not receive 
a single “poor” rating for handball and tennis. 

6. More than half the concrete areas received an “ex- 
cellent” rating for roller skating and shuffleboard. Asphalt 
areas did not receive a 50 per cent “excellent” rating in 
the case of any activity. 

7. Basketball and volley ball, the most frequently re- 
ported activities, are played extensively and satisfactorily 
on multiple-use areas, with a slight preference for asphalt. 

&. Roller skating and shuffleboard, the most frequently 
reported activities on concrete areas, are carried on satis- 
factorily on concrete, but not on asphalt. 

9. Ice skating. not too frequently reported, is generally 
successful on concrete. Not so on 50 per cent of the as- 
phalt areas. 


generally satisfactory for low-organ- 


10. Paved areas are 
ized games, but asphalt more so than concrete. 

11. Social dancing and square dancing, frequently re- 
ported, are more satisfactory on concrete than on asphalt. 
Concrete is somewhat more highly rated for square danc- 
ing than for social dancing. A majority report asphalt 
“satisfactory” for square dancing, but not for social danc- 
ing. 

12. Tennis is generally successful on both concrete and 
asphalt. although more cities report asphalt “unsatisfac- 
tory. for tennis than concrete. 

13. Concrete areas were seldom rated for softball and 
touch football and most of these received a “poor” rating. 
Many rated asphalt areas for these two activities and a ma- 
jority of the ratings were likewise “poor,” although soft- 


ball is played on it with satisfaction in several cities. 


An obvious conclusion from the information summarized 
above is that no one type of surface has proved highly 
satisfactory for all forms of recreation activity. A com- 
munity deciding to build a multiple-use area will do well 
to determine the activities for which the area will be used 
and to select the type of surface that will be most suitable 
for the activities to be carried on most frequently and for 
the largest number of people. It may well prove desirable 
to construct more than one type of multiple-use area if the 
variety of desired activities is such as to require various 


types of surfaces. 
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+? by Ziank Ufajples 


A BRUSH or BROOM 
MADE OVT OF A STICK OF WOOD. 





All YOU NEED is a knife ,some strong 
cord anda freshly cut stick of ASH, 
WICH-HAZEL or SASSAFRAS. 


METHOD 
|. Cut stick desired length. Stick /s 
about ginch diameter for brush and 
470 /inch diameter for broom. 
2. Cut away the bark in shaded areas 


shown in DiagramA. 

NOTE : FOR LONGER LENGTHS , *" 
USE PROPORTIONATE © 
MEASUREMENTS 


BRUSH END 







An Excellent Hearth Brush 
or 
Broom for cement or dirt. 






3, At brush end peel wood fiber in 
small bristles back to 5 area. 
Peel round and round the stick until oy S 
all the ena is stripped into bristles. «pag S32 HANDLE EW 


4.Nexf peel lower handle area- 
(33 shaded area). Peel towards 
End complete/y peeled ae ‘brush end. Peel about half-way 

(Pee/ with knife) thru the stick. 
5.Pull fibers peeled in lower handle See sketch 2. 
area over brush end fibers and bind 


Tightly with strong coro. See sketch 3. 
ote: Handle can be painted or shellacked. 








LOWER HANDLE END 





















5 FIBERS COVER BRUSH QS = LOWER HANDLE END FIBERS 
END FIBERS -HELD IN NF PEELED TOWARDS BRUSH END. 
PLACE WITH CORD . HANOLE END 
> Sw! a 
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The National Recreatior 


recent loss of two very good 


\ssociation teels keenly the 
friends. Edwin C. May and J. 


Thompson Brown. and gratefully acknowledges the part 
that they have played in helping to build the Association to 
its present position of influence in America, and in their 
foresight in helping to provide for its tuture. 

Edwin C. May, whose ther. Walter May. served on 


the board of directors for ny vears. made yearly con- 
tributions to the Associat 
bequest of $3.000. For two ger 
bers of the May family have been contributing. 
J. Thompson Brown, a director of the E. 
de Nemours ompany Finance 


for forty years and left a 


erations many other mem- 


I. duPont 
Committee and a former 
vice-president of the « ompal was deeply interested in the 


work of the Association. He 


1923 and continued to do so 


began to contribute to it in 
yearly for thirty years. Ap- 
proximately twenty years ago, Mrs. Brown also became 
mntribute and to help raise money 
Honorary 
have been the 


interested and began to c¢ 
for the Association. She was elected as an 
Member. Mr. and Mrs. 
means of helping to interest a great many people in the 
work of the NRA. 

The Association has been most fortunate, through the 
years, in the generous and continuous interest and support 


Brown together 


of outstanding men. such as these. who have believed in 


the purposes, the spirit, and the effectiveness of the Asso- 
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There~are two good rea 
program 
venders 


ons why your recreation 


should include Dairy-Vend ice cream 


1. The people who participate 


n ond benefit from yO r recrea 
tion program will welcome th 
addition t the refreshment ser 
ce you now hove 

not only makes rest period 


enjoyable, but pr 
food requirements wt 


vended products lack 





More Dairy-Vend machines ha 
Write today 


you can arrange for this ice cream service. 


THE VENDO COMPANY 


7400 East 12th Street . 


ve been sold than any 


other make for details on how easy 





Kansas City, Missouri 









ciation in the growing field of recreation. 


Alexander Isabel, the superintendent of recreation for 
the city of Amsterdam, New York. recently died of a 
heart attack. He was appointed acting superintendent in 
1944 and received his permanent appointment in 1947, In 
1950 he received an award for “¢ Jutstanding Service to the 
Youth of Amsterdam”’—the third award of its kind to be 
given in a fifteen-year period—from the fraternal Order 
of Eagles. 

Mr. Isabel also served as athletic director for St. Mary’s 
Institute in Amsterdam and as up-state New York scout 
for the Brooklyn Dodgers baseball team. 


Bert and Stella Swenson, of Stockton, California, 
were recently honored when Swenson Park, the newly 
opened city public park and golf course, was named. The 
Swensons have been leaders in civic betterment since they 
came to Stockton more than thirty years ago. Through 
their interest and efforts, the growth of numerous youth 
and welfare activities has been accomplished. 


@ The following chairmen of the Pre-Workshop Com- 
mittees for the Second National Workshop on Recreation, 
financed by The Athletic Institute of 
Chicago, are announced: Music—Dr. Max Kaplan, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Arts and Crafts—Frank Staples, Na- 
tional Recreation Association; Sports and Games—Vern 
Herlund, Chicago Park District; Hobbies—John Sher- 
lacker, West Virginia University; Drama—Sybl Baker, 
District of California Recreation Department; Nature Lore 
and Camping—Reynold Carlson, Indiana University. Dr. 
Gerald B. Fitzgerald, University of Minnesota, is director 
of the workshop and coordinator of committees and Walter 
Roy. Chicago Park District, is chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 


s yonsored and 
I 
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CHAMPIONS = 
BULITINY Ses 


Finest in The World 
For The World's 


Greatest Athletes 
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Tips on Care of Floors 


@ Know the composition of the floor 
and use a cleaning compound which is 
suited to it. 


well ona wooden floor may contain 


A cleaner which works 


chemicals which are harmful to lino 
leum, terrazo, or other types of floors. 
@ Large amounts of water should 
never be left for a long period of tim: 
on any floor; and all types of surfaces 
should be dried as quickly and thor 


oughly as possible. 


@ Floors should always be swept o 
dry mopped to pick up all loose diri 
and grit before wet mopping. This is 
time and labor saving in the long rur 
as it makes the mopping easier and 
cuts down on the number of times the 


mop water needs to be changed. 


@ Use of a “tote-tray”—a flat wooder 


or metal box or tray with a sturdy 


handle over the top—to carry various 
special cleaning compounds, basic tools 
and repair materials on daily cleaning 
rounds will save many steps and sim 
plify keeping up with minor repairs. 
Sandpaper. steel wool. and a putty 
knife. to be used to remove wads 

chewing gum and other sticky sub 


stances and to smooth rough spots it 


the floor before mopping. are essential 
tote-tray items. 
@ To avoid unnecessary marring and 


marking of floors which have beer 
freshly wet mopped, do not slide o1 
replace furniture on them until they 
are thoroughly dry. 
» » * . 
A new handbook, prepared by th 
Charlotte, North Park and 


Recreation Commission for the infor 


Carolina, 


mation and guidance of their commu- 


nity center staff workers. is the source 
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of the two following excerpts on care 


of equipment and janitorial duties 
which may prove helpful to other cen- 
ter directors in setting up policies on 
community center 


these phases of 


housekeeping. 


Care of Equipment 
Phe care of equipment is the respon- 


sibility of the community center staff 
through enforcement of building rules 
ind through a maintenance and care 


program of their own. Here are some 
tips on equipment care: 

Instruct the janitor to periodi ally 
le if} balls 

\llow only those persons who have 
been carefully instructed to operate the 
iddress system. 
Do not 


tables or on the arms of chairs. 


public 


permit persons to sit) on 


Have arts and crafts classes repaii 


ping pong nets, paddles, badminton 


nets, and so on 
individual that he 


Explain to each 


is responsible for the equipment he 
Explain the care of equipment to 
yarticipants. 

Keep the plano locked. let only qual 
fied persons play it. 


broken 


to the maintenance shop 


Turn in all and unusable 
quipment 
immediately. Turn in seasonal equip- 


ment when it is not needed. 


Duties of the Community Center 


Janitor 


Maintain the building and grounds. 
Keep the building and grounds clean. 
Maintain equipment and furniture. 
Follow work schedules as planned by 

the director. 

Daily Duties 


ill floors (morning and after- 


Sweep 


noon); wax floors as needed. 
Dust all furniture and ledges. 
W ipe bleacher seats. 

Kmpty trash cans. 

:mpty ash trays. 

Wet mop auditorium floor. 


Wet mop floors in rest rooms. 


and 


Clean lavatories, urinals. stools. 
shower stalls. 

Fill towel dispensers. 

Replac e soap in rest rooms. 

Pick up all trash and paper on com 
munity center grounds. 

Remove trash from reflector pools. 
walks 
(morning and afternoon). | 

Fill drink machines. 


Clean water fountains. 


Sweep all and — entrances 


Keep building clean through con 
stant watchfulness. 
Check all doors to see that they work 
properly. 
Set up equipment as directed. 
Weekly 
Wet-wipe all furniture and bleach 


Duties: 


ers. 
Wet mop all floors. 
Clean halls. 
Rake trash from reflector pool. 
Scrub rest room floors. 
Notify. director of supplies needed 
and work needed. 
Work ground around shrubbery. 
Repair equipment. 
Sweep down cobwebs. 
Check and report oil level to direc- 


tor. 
Vonthly 


Wash windows. 


Duties: 


Clean walls. 
Clean bleacher mechanism. 
Clean equipment shelves. 


Wax office furniture. 
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Listening and Viewing 


Folklore Audio-Visual Library 


For LISTENINE 


RECORDINGS 


International Musical Eisteddfod, West- 
minster. WAL 209, two-record album. 
3314 rpm, $12.40. Musical documen 
tary. sponsored by UNESCO, of festi- 
val held in Wales in July. 1952 


One, Two. Three—and a Zing, Zing. 
Zing, Folkways FP 703, 10-inch Re 
$4.45. Children’s games and _ street 
cries. recorded on New York streets. 
{merican Folk Songs and Ballads 


Frank Warner. Elektra EKLP 3. 10 
inch LP, $4.45. 

English Folk Songs. Folkways FP 823. 
10-inch LP, $4.45. many 
English counties, by Wallace Hous 
l}oudoun Rituals, Elektra EKLP 5. 10- 


inch LP. $4.45 Recorded n location 


in Haiti by Mva Deren 


Songs tre 


RECORDINGS—FoR DANCIN 

Folk and Square Dance Educational 
Series, RCA Victor 45-6169—15-61564. 
78 rpm. with instruction shee $1.16 
each. The best of old dances. includ 
ing Bingo (American Play Pe and 
Tra-la-la. Ja Saa (Norwegian Singing 
Game) and a_ useful / 1 Reel 


(First Part. Reel and Marcl 


OVER 
DEPARTMENTS 


Songs and Dances of Switzerland, Folk- 


ways FP 809, 10-inch LP, $4.45. 


French. German, Swiss dances, with 
calls, 

Folkways recordings include notes. 
FILMS: 
Square Dance Reunion, 11 minutes, 


color: sale, $90.00, rental $5.00. Quad- 
rille to “The Texas Star.” by a group 
of Western square dancers. 

Dance Festival, 10 minutes, black and 
white: sale $36.00, rental $3.00. Rus- 
sian dance groups filmed in London 
it an international dance festival. 
Films from D. D. Livingston, 220 Clin- 
ton Street. New York 2. 


FILM STRIPS: 


Sioux and Navajo, Folkways. FMS 40. 
black and $10.00. 
with text and foreword. 
The Ancient Maya, Folkways. FMS 
802. 54 frames, color, $10.00. Exeava- 
tions. temples, arteraft, writing. with 
notes by G. F. Ekhohn. Film. strips 
from Folkways Record and Service 
Corporation, 117 West 46th Street. 
New York 19. 


63 frames. white. 


Documentary 
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NEW 
RECREATION 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recreation Bibliography. Washington 
6, D.C. AAHPER, 1201—16th St., N.W., 


1953. 
71 pp. $1.00 


A comprehensive and new bibliogra- 
phy. Includes books under the head- 
ings of theory, history, philosophy, or- 
ganization, administration, leadership, 
areas, facilities, research, institutional, 
older people, programs, dancing, dra- 
matics, music, hobbies, crafts, games, 
storytelling, sports, parties, and camp- 
ing 


A complete list of publishers and 
their addresses appears in the appen- 


dix. 


ATWLETIC 


Milder 





Desirable Athletic 
Competition for Children 


Guiding principles for recreation lead- 
ers, administrators, teachers and par 
ents conducting programs of athletics 
for elementary school age children. 
Report is based on recommendations 
of competent pediatricians, cardiolo- 
and orthopedic 


gists, physiologists 


surgeons. 


Price single copy 50c 


10-99 copies 25c¢ 
each; 100 or more copies 20c each 


2-9 copies 35c¢ each; 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
1201 — Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





Marcu 1953 











Birthday News 


e Coinciding with their forty-first an- 
niversary (March 12), the Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America an- 
nounce a new proficiency award, “My 
Government.” Requirements for earn- 
ing the badge include the study of our 
basic American documents; the me 
chanics of registration, primaries. 
local and national balloting; issues of 
the coming elections; public services 
and their tax support; the duties and 
obligations of citizens: comparison of 
our democratic election procedures 
with the practices of a Girl Scout troop 
government. The basic outline of the 
requirements was prepared by a volun- 
teer group of League of Women 
Voters, in cooperation with educators 
and representatives of national organi- 
zations and government departments. 
Earning the “My Government” badge 
will constitute a post-graduate course 
in the “Community Life” field of the 
Girl Scout program. 

e To mark the anniversary of their 
organization’s founding, the Camp Fire 
Girls annually select a national service 
project for the coming year. The 1953 
project will be “Down to Earth.” to be 
announced during their forty-third 
“birthday” week, March 15 to 21. The 
more than 370,000 members of the 
organization will discover through 
“Down to Earth” explorations how the 
soil affects their health, wealth and 
happiness and how man’s 
toward better living depends upon the 
land and what grows on it and in it. 


progre ss 


Latest Additions 


Development of their recreation pro 
grams to include new activities and 


serve additional groups in the com- 
munity—milestones of progress—hav 


been reported by: 


Oakland, California—A 


program for six-to-twelve-year olds. 


cultural arts 


626 


Music is made tangible through listen- 
ing to recordings and piano composi- 
tions, using rhythmic instruments 
gongs, symbals, bells, drums, and so 
on. The children then express how 
they hear and feel through finger paint- 
ings, line and free form drawings. A 
few notes are learned at a time and 
used in song and on instruments, and 
the youngsters are then encouraged to 
make their own music. Two Saturday- 
morning classes are conducted in the 
recreation center where the children 
may later take part in classes, especially 
planned for their age group. in pot- 
tery, painting and design, dramatics 
and modern dance. 

e A “30 to 40 Club” for young adults. 
\ social recreation program, including 
dancing, card playing and_ parties, 
planned by the group itself, is being 
sponsored by the recreation depart- 
ment. A_ glass-enclosed clubroom in 
the Lake Merritt boathouse, equipped 
with piano, phonograph, public ad- 
dress system and a kitchen, is available 
from seven o clock to midnight on the 
first Friday and third Saturday of each 
month. There are no officers and no 
dues, but a small fee is charged for 
refreshments. 


San Angelo, Texas—A_ Toastmaster 
Club. A group—kept small deliber- 


ately—of young folks meets once a 
week for instruction and training in 
the intricacies of being masters of 
ceremonies. Their services are used 
in many departmental programs. 
Willamalane Park Recreation District, 
Oregon—A family-nite program. Band 
concerts, community sings and square 
dance exhibitions in the park are 
planned for grown-ups, and _ special 
events, games and races are included 
for the children. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan—A_ Junior 
Kennel Club. Over thirty youngsters. 
under sixteen years of age, meet on 
the first Saturday of each month and 
are taught. by two advisors, the train- 
ing, grooming and care of their dogs. 
Kansas City. Missouri—A 
Recreation Center. Classes in 
ing, ceramics, leather crafts. 
carving. many types of painting and 
crafts for leaders of children’s groups. 
under the supervision of the arts and 
crafts supervisor of the recreation divi- 
sion, are clerks office 
workers. The center is open five days 
a week and many a lunch hour is 
spent there. Golden-Age. young adult 
and music groups also make use of the 


Downtown 
weay- 


wood 


open to and 


center. 

Concord, North Carolina—Annual rec- 
ognition and award night. A banquet 
ind program are sponsored by the 
commission, during which honor 
awards (to local organizations and lay- 





men), special and professional awards 
are conferred upon those who have 
cooperated in the cause of recreation, 


Drama “Festival” 

The first three months of the year are 
busy ones for the amateur drama 
groups in the thirteen regions into 
which Canada is divided for the pur- 
poses of their Dominion Drama Festi- 
val.* They compete in the final re- 
gional drama festivals, the last of 
which will be held this year in New- 
foundland from March 26 to 28. From 
May 4 to 9, the best productions chosen 
from each region will be presented in 
the final annual festival at Victoria. 

The adjudicator for the 1952 finals 
is Mr. John Allen, actor-author-pro- 
ducer, Chairman of the International 
Theatre Institute Conference on Youth 
and the Theatre, UNESCO, presently 
on leave from the British Broadcasting 
Company. Executives of the Dominion 
Drama Festival feel that Mr. Allen’s 
advice and help will be most valuable, 
in connection with the increasing num- 
ber of children’s theatre companies 
which are now producing in Canada, 
inasmuch as he was for several years 
the administrator-producer for a chil- 
dren’s theatre presenting twelve pro- 
ductions and two hundred and _ fifty 
performances yearly. 

Mr. Richard MacDonald, the Festi- 
val’s executive secretary-treasurer, re- 
ported in the January issue of Domin- 
ion Drama Festival News Letter, that 
his recently completed tour of Canada 
had discovered plans for many new 
drama leagues, better attendance 
and organization of meetings of exist- 
ing groups, more serious thought being 
given to the selection of plays. He also 
reported an increased interest in the 
theatre, particularly on the part of 
business men as to the place drama 
should hold in national and community 
growth. He suggested that the latter 
development may have resulted from 
the generous cooperation with the Fes- 
tival of Calvert Distillers. Limited, 
whose provision of an annual contribu- 
tion of $15,000 towards the operation 
of the Festival was announced in de- 
tail in July, 1952. A Calvert regional 
trophy and cash award of $100 will be 
given to the winning group in each of 
the thirteen regional festivals, and a 
trophy and $1,000 in cash will be 
awarded to the group presenting the 
best full-length play at the final festi- 
val. The 
have heen most cooperative and help- 
ful to the individual drama_ leagues 
throughout Canada. 


company's representatives 


Drama Festival” in the 
issue of RECREATION. 


*See “Canadian 
November, 1951, 
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Nature Lore 


Children’s natural curiosity and interest in the every- 
day things they see around them—growing plants, peb- 
bles and shells, birds and stars—serve as the starting 
point for nature lore activities. Finding plants and 
pebbles to use in preparing a dish garden scene. col- 
lecting, mounting and cataloguing the various flowers 
found in the locality, watching for. identifying, and 
keeping a record of the birds in the neighborhood, or 
learning to identify the constellations of stars seen on 
a clear night are but a few of the many nature lore 
activities around which special interest groups can be 
formed. 

Dish Gardening—Materials for this activity are 
few and they are asily found in most areas, \ shallow 
bowl, pan or dish to contain the garden. pebbles, stones 
or shells, mosses, small plants or and a mixture 
of sand, soil and humus are the basic requirements. 
Except for the container, most of these things may be 


seeds, 


found in garden o; woods—or, as a last resort, pur- 
chased at any florist shop. Tiny figures or toys are 


often used to add interest and color to the dish garden. 


which 
group which 


Flower Collections This is an activity 
works especially well for a girls’ club or 
can take field trips to collect their specimens and bring 
them to a central place where facilities are available 
for the identifying, pressing, and mounting of them. 
In collecting the specimens, either the complete plant 
or a selective picking of a typical leaf, bud and full 
blossom can be used. Flowers should be pressed in an 
arrangement to show as n ‘arly as possible. the natural 
growing position. Flowers can be pressed, in a very 
simple but adequate way, by placing them between the 
pages of a telephone book. W hen they are thoroughly 
pressed and dried, they should be mounted. 
of clear 


with strips 
tape. on heavy 
notebook or portfolio. 


paper and put into a loose leaf 

















Bird Spotting—This is another activity which js 
loracl b group boys or iris; however. thi ore 
uld he a sm ll one. Early Morning Is a good tin, 

to spot birds—and if possible the spotters should hay, 
opera glasses note boc nd a bird b to see. ide 
tify record the info; ition on the kind of bird 
where is was seen and so forth. 


Knowi gg 


r tormatio 


Star Gazing and being able to identify 


the various s 





an interesting and 
junior groups. As the 
out the constellations. they should 
stories behind the names of the 


Can be 






educational hobby lor star 


gazers learn to pick 


also learn the stars, 


— 








There are activities 
ment the late winter and 
required facilities 
is possible to use most of them indoors 
the weather dictates, 
projects which can he used as “fillers” 
to supplement standard ‘arly spring 
kite flying, marble contests, and 
replace unexpectedl|y 
of them do 


or 





Hunts and I ikes 
Hobo Hike With the first balmy days of early 


spring, the urge to get out-of-doors, to “hit the trail.” 
is almost universal. Youngsters. especially, like to take 
their lunches and with their companions, go adventur- 
ing. For a hobo hike the partic ipants wear old clothes 
and each one carries his own lunch. brought from 
home, wrapped in a bright kerchief and tied to the end 
of a stout stick, Sandwiches which can be toasted over 



































F an open fire, prepared coca mix which requires merely 
O vs O the addition of hot water, and fruit make a simple but 
3 adequate menu. Games. songs and story telling along 
- the route and around the camp fire are used to carry 
out the hobo theme. 
| Scavenger Hunt—A scavenger hunt may be a fun. 
| full activity for the participants and a profitable one 
| for the center, The children are divided into teams: 
each team captain is given a list of items to be pro- 
cured, and the first team returning to the starting point 
| with all of their items wins. Some of the things which 
| are ‘not too hard to find and which can be used in 
| crait programs or other activities later on are: coat 
| hangers, clothes pins and spools (for sand box figures). 
| corks (for floati toys). e¢; ird or tin boxes (to 
store small o mes pleces in ind so oy 
| Treasure Hunt Pre ilways ij 
! ued t ima ! require a 
| more planning however 
O O as clues must be made e, with 
each clue subtly giving the location of th following 
| one leading to the treasure. For an indoor activity, a 
| Magazine treasure hunt is novel. In this. participants 
| try to find answers to the ; lues, which are in the form 
| of riddles, in magazines. The picture answers are ; ul 
; out and the first team to complete their set Wins. 
| 
RECREATION, March, 1953 
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Recipes for Fun 


which may be used to 
“arly spring program, 
and equipment are so simple that it 
or outdoors as 
Some of them are the kind of 
“quickies” 
activities such as 
rope jumping, or to 
cancelled scheduled events. 
not require a lot of previous prepar 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
If you are planning to move, 
notify us at least thirty days be- 
fore the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect, if pos- 
sible. in order to receive yout 
magazines without interruption. 
Send both your old and new ad- 
dresses by letter, card o1 post 
ofhce form 225 to 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
RECREATION MAGAZINI 
315 FourtH AVEN 
New YorK 10, N. ¥ 
The post office will not forward 
copies unless you provide extra 
postage. Duplicate copies cannot 


be sent. 














CAMP LEHMAN 
1395 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C 
F ATwater 9-056 





_ 


keep them sparkling bright and clean 
the simple, - way with 


YY “Bull Frog 


. *oasbana 


the cleaner that works like magic removing rust, stains, soap oil, iY 

body grease, lime deposits and algae formations that so detract from —[ > 

the appearance and sanitary conditions of pools and showers. It No’ ok 

also minimizes conditions that breed and spread infectious germs i= |\ 
aap 


Simply sprinkle a little Saf-T-Klenz Powder on the damp surface, 

mop lightly, then rinse with clear water. Odorless. Harmless to 
hands, clothing, floors and drains. Write for a generous free sam- 

ple of Saf-T-Klenz and see for yourself how quickly and easily \ ( 
your pools and showers will be gleamingly clean with no hard \\ } 
rubbing. Sold with a guarantee of satisfaction. 





BERMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


719 SUPERIOR STREET TOLEDO 4, OHIO 

[] Please send free sample of Saf-T-Klenz. 
] Please send quantity prices. 

NAMI 

FIRM 

STREET 


CITy & STATI 














CHAMPION 


TOT LOT 


SAFE PLAYGROUND DEVICES 
ALL GALVANIZED HEAVY DUTY 


“it’s The Selection of 
The Experts”’ 


‘“‘APPROVED BY PARENTS”’ 


LOOK! 


e CLIMBING GYM 


Circular—8’ high, 5’ dia 


e METAL SAND BOX 


2” x 12} gauge 


e ALL METAL SLIDE 


Stainless Steel Bedway 
long 


e SWING SET 
2 Flexi Swine Seats Oille Bronze 
Bearing Hangers 


$249 *° 


“Specs on Request 
CHAMPION RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Highland Park, Illinois 


> 








SQUARE DANCING ‘<:" 
So casy to teach 


With these Square Dance Records with Progressive 
Oral Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER. 
Here is the easy and economical way to meet the 
ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 
community... the HONOR YOUR PARTNER series 

of square dance records. 

* * * 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simplified 
progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlacher—in- 
structions easily understood by dancers of all ages. 
Following a brief pause, giving the dancers time to 
square their sets, the music and calls begin. The 
rOP HANDS, directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best in scintillating and foot 
tapping square dance music. The calls are delivered by one of the nation’s most out- 
standing square dance authorities, ED DURLACHER. 


The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instructions—“The 
Square Dance Caller’s Delight”. 





* * * 


COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS 


Album 6: Fuil oral “walk-through” instructions for six couple dances and mixers. . . 
all popular favorites. Includes a 12” record of music for all six. 


RHYTHMS 


Album 7: Designed to aid in the teaching of rhythms to the very young. Popular chil- 
dren’s favorite tunes are used to illustrate many rhythmic movements. Just the album 
you've wanted for so very long. 


All records guaranteed Learn more about the 
against breakage, HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 
FOREVER! HONOR YOUR PARTNER Write for a descriptive folder. 


DEPT. R-14 FREEPORT, NEW YORK. 
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ess Die est NOW —boys and girls of all ages find 


fit i) good reading is good fun! 








CHILDREN’S DIGEST—The best of the old and new— 
in children’s literature—for boys and girls from 5 to 12 


CHILDREN'S DIGEST is a must in every children's library! Each issue brings 132 color- 
fully illustrated pages with reprints of the well loved classics—Dickens, Stevenson, 
Kipling, Milne, and stories of present day authors, like Bianco, Dr. Suess, Mitchell, 
Baum, as well as pages of good comics, puzzles, things to do. Widely acclaimed by 
librarians, teachers, parents and boys and girls themselves, it is a delightful, instruc- 


tive magazine that makes good reading good fun! 


1 year (10 issues) $3 2 years (20 issues) $5 


HUMPTY DUMPTY’S MAGAZINE for little children 3 to 7 

Here, at last, is a sparkling magazine to delight, instruct and entertain little children 
Designed for the child from 3 to 7, every story and activity in the 132 colorful digest- 
size pages will give the child the joy of doing things, and instill a love for good 
reading. Each issue will bring Tell-Me Stories, Read-Aloud Stories, Stories for Begin 
ners, all by leading children's authors, plus ingenious pages of coloring, drawing, 
cutouts, puzzles, games, stimulating things to do. A treasure for busy little hands 


for active little minds! 


1 year (10 issues) $3 2 years (20 issues) $5 


COMPACT—The Pocket Magazine for Young People 
Now published monthly and available by subscriptions! 


Each 164 page lively issue will include two condensations of the best books for young 
people, a selection of the best articles, features, fiction, romance, adventure; a 
monthly fashion report and departments on movies, personalities, careers, everything 


that will make COMPACT the counsellor and companion of teen-age boys and girls 


1 year (10 issues) $3 2 years (20 issues) $5 


Published by the Publishers of Parents’ Magazines 
ak eS eR A, 






ie BR 


SK: eat J 


WE CRAR Es oats wok jak ae 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE — the elites clei 


for every group worker 


Today, thousands of group workers everywhere use and refer to this practical, 
authoritative reference on child care and training. PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is the only 
publication that covers the newest trends, the up-to-date thoughts on the everyday 




















problems of rearing children from crib to college. Group workers find so much help 
in the important articles; the reviews of new books for children and parents; the free 
study programs for parents groups. The departments on movies, recreation, family fun, 
make it an invaluable guide for everyone interested in children of any age. 


@ child care @ adolescence 

@ health @ family relations 

@ school adjustments @ community living 
@ behavior problems ®@ family departments 
@ teen age problems on foods, home, etc. 


1 year $3 2 years $5 3 years $7 
Parents’ Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Betty W. Jacob 





fown and Gown Cooperation 


Students in the ¢ 
tion cours I ( Nev 
York) have obtained a 
years Vaiual 
ship through held ork 
the depart: I r ' 
They serve is 
nine o clock. Monday thr Fare 
day evel s the if il 
ngs. where recrealt is 1 for 
children. five years old and Other 
students. under Student wship. 
serve as volunteer t ichers il ( neigh 
hborhood settlement house 


Milestone—and Analysis 


The granting, by the ¢ ty of 
Minnesota ol the 200th degree recre 
ation in December. 1952 npted 
Dr. Fitzgerald. Director of Recreation 


Training, Department of Phys | Edu- 
Athletics. to send us a bit of 


statistical analysis: 


cation and 


Bachelor’s degree 





first awarded 140) 6 
Master’s degre 

first aw 1 194 
Master's d nh 

( tit yh f 

92 
Present reg 

{ ndergr t ) 

GI i 

GI at i 


Folk Activities on a Campus 


Folklore enthusiasts i pus 
ot Spring field College ha pre 
sented with an opportur share 
ideas on. ind participate i K dances 
music and games. throu } sood 
olhces of the Circle and Sx Co 
mittee. This student-led ¢1 spol 
sored by the Recreation and Youtl 
Leadershiy Divis for ited 
its program to providing s re dances 
for the campus community. Recently. 
however. the v | ive videne e scope 
of their activities to includ: kK recre 
ation. The result j week rkshop 
Marcu 1953 


laboratory —in which leadership 
chniques may be practiced and reper 
ories enlarged. The group plans to 
ntinue operation of campus dances, 
esent a folk festival and to cooperate 
th various ethnic groups in local a 
ities. Membership invitations have 
extended to the entire campus, and 
mbers of the physical education staff 


ie Springfield public schools have 


and 


lso been invited to take part in 
ise the workshop as a resource for their 


service training program. 


West Coast News 


[wo three-unit, Saturday morning 
courses, are being offered this spring 
it the new campus of San Francisco 


Group Work Leadership 


n Recreation and Camping and Out- 


State Colle ge 


door Education Programs, with Dr. 


Hedley S. Dimock as consultant. 


Student Aid 


Have you seen Your Opportunity? 
It is the new edition of an annual cata- 

sue of grants, fellowships, scholar- 
ships, awards, prizes, loan funds, com- 
petitions—thousands of financial op- 
portunities available in colleges and 
universities, through foundations, busi- 
Edit- 
ed and for sale by Theodore 5. Jones. 
(3 Adams Street. Milton 87, Massachu- 


ness and educational institutions. 


Paper-bound. $3.95. (See also 


Student Aid—P162, National 


tion Association, described on page 147 


setts 


Recrea- 


» 
January RECREATION.) 


Lost—One Correspondent! 


We heard that Miss Ila Schoonover. 
recreation student at Utah State 
tural College, might be our On the 


However. no 


{ gri- 


Campus “« orrespondent.” 
ews vet! In 1951-52 a cleverly illus- 
trated little Handbook of welcome and 
was the U.S.A.C. 
Women’s Athletic Association to incom- 
ing students. Was there a 1952-53 edi- 


? 
mn 


ctivities issued by 





CRAFT 


FREE- CATALOG, 


120 PAGES... Complete 
Craft Supplies, Tools, De- 
signs, Instruction Books 
from America’s Most Com 
plete Stock. Includes 
Leather Craft, Glove Mak 









Metal kowe Ave 






ng, Lamp Shades, 
rooling, Cork Craft, Latest 
Te e Paints, Shell Craft, Basketry, Glass 


Etching, Raffia, Rubber Molds, Fas« inating 
New Picture Craft and Many Others. 


Send For Your FREE Copy NOW... 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 
5626-R Telegrapk Ave. @ Oakland 9, Calif. 








CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The National Society for 
Crippled Children & Adults, Inc. 
11 S. LaSalle, St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


¥ 
iT ooanel 


Gymnasium... 











e Gymnasium Equipment 
@ Telescopic Gym Seats 
© Basketball Scoreboards 


© Basketball Backstops 


@ Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 
and Grade-Robes 


Write for Catalog 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, inc. 


3566 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


For 78 Years 
The Standard Of Quality 
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Line Marker 


Ryan Manufacturing Company 
known to the recreation industry for 
many years as makers of fine ling 
marking equipment, has recently an 
nounced their new line of four wheel 
visual line markers. 

The “New Olympic” is made of 
galvanized steel hopper construction 
with four aluminum alloy wheels for 
lighter weight and ease in handling 
The total weight of the marker is only) 
42 pounds and it has a capacity of 100 
pounds of any line marking substance 
including tale, gypsum, marble dust. 
lime, chalk, and so on. For informa 
tion write directly to Ryan Manufar 
turing Company “R”, 3463 Motor Ave 
nue, Los Angeles 34, California. 


Zip Clip 


Zip Clip is a drive-in metal clip 
which enables anyone to put up 
shelves, partitions, and so on, in a 
jiffy with no other tool than a ham- 
mer. It is driven in like a nail. and 
forms a rigid slotted support without 
the use of nails or screws. 





Made of 22 gauge heat-treated hard 
ened steel, Zip Clips are in the form 
of channel pieces, 1° inches in length, 
5/16 inch deep and 5/16 inch wide 
Extending from the back are four 
sharp prongs which, when the unit is 
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provide a support for 


pounded in. 
shelves or partitions. The channels are 
designed to take up to quarter-inch 
plywood, regular wood. masonite. 
glass. cardboard, sheet metal, and so 
on: however. shelves of material too 
thick to fit into the channels may be 
supported by resting it on top of the 
clips. To install a shelf, all that is 
necessary is to pound a few Zip Clips 
into the vertical sides where the shelves 
ire to extend across. slip the shelving 
into or on top of the channels and the 
shelf is up. They can also be used as 
supports for drawer dividers, bin divi- 
ders and pigeon holes in stock rooms, 
tool and supply compartments for hob- 
DY shops. and so forth. 

Zip ( lips are sold in stores, SIX for 
$.25. or available postpaid, twenty- 
four for $1.00, from the manufacturer. 
\sa D. Scott Industries, Incorporated, 


447 Wayne Avenue. Chicago 40, Illi- 


nols, 


Fleckel Glaze 


Fleckel, a new glaze with tiny specks 
of color in it. has just been announced 
by the Femco Corporation. It is a 
clear gloss glaze with a choice of pink, 
blue, blue-green, brown or black specks 
which come out in firing as tiny. in- 
dividual flecks of color: or when fired 
slightly higher. the specks in the glaze 
will flow or “feather.” This means 
that two effects are possible with each 
olor 

Fleckel prov ides a multitude of deco- 
rative possibilities for cratt potters. 
lhe colors can be combined for spatter- 
dash patterns or both the clear specks 
ind the feathery effects can be used 
on a single piece by an extra firing. 
It can be used over a white or colored 
body or it can be applied over under- 
laze colors. It can be combined with 
ther glazes as an artistic border, band 


or medallion and used on figurines as 
juick ind easy method of providing 
patterned areas for dresses. hats, and 





so on. This new glaze is supplied in 
liquid form, packed in four-ounce jars 
which cost $.85 each. It is made up in 
two series: one for clay bodies that 
mature at cone O10 and one for those 
that are regularly fired to cone 06. 
Distribution will be through regular 
Pemco dealers. For further informa- 
tion write to the Pemco Corporation, 
Pottery Arts Division, 5601 Eastern 
Avenue. Baltimore 24. Maryland. 


Tru-Swing Batting Instructor 


Several recreation departments have 
been using, with success, the Tru- 
Swing baseball batting instructor or 
tee, a device which simplifies the teach- 
ing of batting fundamentals and speeds 
up the game for eight-to-ten-year-olds. 
In ordinary baseball, with this age 
group. much of the playing time is 
wasted in waiting for a young pitcher 
to get a ball into the strike zone. Tru- 
Swing eliminates this wasted time and, 
as a result. youngsters get more fun 
out of the game. Use of this batting 
tee also teaches the batters to hit 
properly, keeping their eyes on the 
ball and hitting only good pitches by 
keeping a level swing. 

The base of the Tru-Swing is a regu- 
lation home plate, made of rubber and 
weighing 14 pounds, with ten holes in 
which one of the flexible uprights may 
be inserted to simulate any given pitch, 
There are four uprights of different 
lengths with each tee and these. with 
the various positions of the holes in 
the base. permit the ball to be placed 
as an inside, outside. or right-down- 
the-alley pitch at four different heights 
between knee and shoulder. The ball 
used is a regulation hardball; and it 
is placed on. the top of the selected 


upright. 
t an 


In the picture. one of the tees is 





shown in use during a game at War- 
ren, Ohio. 

Detailed information about the Tru- 
Swing batting instructor may be ob- 
tained by writing to Tru-Swing, Post 
Office Box 623. W arren. Ohio. 
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First Book or Cuess, I. A. Horowitz 
. and Fred Reinfeld. Barnes and 
ro yi Te Noble, Inc.. New York 3. Pp. 126. 
Books Re Nobl ! 
d1.20. 
MAMMALS OF Yosemite, Harry C. 
Parker. Yosemite Natural History 








AnrmMALS UNnperR Your Feet! Ivah Tr. 
Green. Grosset and Dunlap, New (Association, Inc., Box 545, Yosemite 
York 10. Pp. 129. $2.75 National Park, California. Pp. 105. 

APPOINTED EXECUTIVE LOCAL GOVERN- $.50 plus $.10 mailing charge. 


\o Work Topay! Varden Fuller. Pub- 
Foundation, 2324 South Figueroa lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
Sicent. Los Amin 7. Po. 250. Pa 8th Street, New York 16. Pp. 28. 
' ms . = > gi 7 25 
per, $3.00: cloth, $3.75 o-a- 

CORPORATION GIVING. F. Emerson An- 


MENT, John C. Bollens. The Haynes 








New York 22. Pp. 361. $4.50 


CULTIVATION OF COMMUNITY LEADERS. Magazines 


THE, William W. Biddle. Harpe 


drews. Russell Sage Foundation. 








and Brothers. New York 16 Pp 





203. $3.00. 

ESSENTIALS IN INTERVIEWING, Anne F. 
Fenlason. Harper and_ Brothers. 
New York 16. Pp. 552. $4.00 

Joy or Dancinc, Tue. Charlotte Hess. 
Dance Books. 811 Carnegie Hall. 
New York. Pp. LOT. $5.00. 

METROPOLITAN Los ANGELES: ONE 
ComMuNITY. Mel Scott. The Haynes 


BEACH AND PooL, December 1952 
How to Finance Your Pool. 
Pool Depths. 
Keep Your Swimming Pool Clean, 
Spencer Turbine Company. 
Wading Pools. 
Three Prize W inning Pool Proje ts. 
January 1953 
One City’s Beach Development Pro- 


Foundation. Los Angeles 7. Pp. 208. : a 
8= 0 gram (Escanaba, Michigan). 
METROPOLITAN Los ANGELEs: ITs Gov- Get ‘Em ¥ “— one ) naep me 
ERNMENTS, Helen L. Jones and Rob- careny,. Senwaen Eyer. 
: ‘2 Pool Maintenance Your Safety 


ert F. Wilcox. The Haynes Founda- 
tion. Los Angeles 7. Pp 232. $5.00. 

RECREATION LEADERSHIP, H. Dan Cor- 
bin. Prentice Hall. Inc... New York 
ll. Pp. 465. $6.65 


Program. 
Design Portfolio V. Size of Pool. 
Three Prize Winning Pool Projects. 
AMPING MaGazine, February 1953 
Coeducational Program in Brother- 
Sister Camps, Hedley G. Dimock. 
Use a Camper Interest Inventory. 
,) | | { . Richard E. Stultz. 
I amp lets Interesting Nature Activities With 
a Real Purpose, V. EF. Vivian. 














ANNUAL ReporT FOR 1951-52. The 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
i Si i Ba “ed CREATIVE CAREERS 
cation. io idison venue. , 
cc. kh oe IN THE YWCA 
ork 22. t , 
; HW. \ , Par Require Bachelor's degree and experience, such 
ERNS. O|F AWAII ATIONAT ARK, is RECREATION—GROU P-W ORK—TEACHIN(¢ 
Douglass H. Hubbard. Naturalist Write to PERSONNEL SERVICES, 
Division. Hawaii National Park. Ha- NATIONAL BOARD, YWCA 
. > - 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 
wail. Pp. 40. $.50 











BURKE verrer sur 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Ask for special literature: catalog and price 


list, complete specifications and drawings 








COMPLETE LINE OF 
PLAYGROUND, HOME 
PLAYSCHOOL 


booklet ‘‘Pianning Your Playground”’ 











BRAK SER RC 


THE J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 











Factory Branch, Box 986 New Brunswick, N. J. 
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History and application 
of artificial respiration 


ADVENTURES in 
ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 


by PETER V. KARPOVICH, M.P.E., M.D. 


For the first time, here is the complete 
story of artificial respiration, from the 
crude, often cruel methods of prehis- 
toric man to the most modern scien- 
tific and humane techniques. 

Revival from drowning, smothering, 
asphyxiation, electrical shock and 
other causes of apparent death are cov- 
ered. The author tells how to apply 
the Nielsen method of manual artifi- 
cial respiration in every situation, with 
special reference to injuries and the 
victim's location. Original tables make 
this vital information clear at a glance. 
Dr. Karpovich provides 22 tables in 
all, plus 127 illustrations, many of 
them from contemporary prints. 

For all aquatic leaders, camp leaders, 
and everyone concerned with life and 
safety, this book should be required 
reading! $7.50 


* * * 


New ideas to enliven 
every kind of occasion 


bass The 

-) HANDBOOK 
of SKITS 
and STUNTS 


by HELEN 
and LARRY 
EISENBERG 





Recreation leaders in every field— 
adult and child, indoor and outdoor, 
school, camp, church, or what have 
you—will find a wealth of ideas in this 
big, new stunt book. Over 400 new 
and favorite skits and stunts are in- 
cluded. Just a glance at the book's 
lively table of contents indicates its 
wide range of interest: 

1. Introduction (including: How to 
Do a Stunt Night, and How to Start 
a Drama Club). 2. How to Make Up 
Your Own Skits and Stunts. 3. Stunts 
for One Individual (“The Life of the 
Party”). 4. Quickies and Longies (lit- 
tle rehearsal needed). 5. Stunts and 
Dramatic Games. 6. Longer Stunts 
requiring script and rehearsal). 
Stunts Using a Narrator. 8. Physical 
Feats and Stunts (Can You Do This? ) 
9. Skits from Foreign Lands. $2.95 


at your bookstore or direct 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 BROADWAY * NEW YORK CITY 7 
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Masters Theses in Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 


Thomas K. Cureton. American Asso 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa 
tion and Recreation, Washington 
D.C. Pp. 292. $3.00. 

The purpose of this book is to serve 
as a convenient index for writers and 
research workers in education, recrea 
tion and related fields. It lists and 
classifies 3.878 masters theses and is 
complete through the year 1946. The 
list includes some theses completed in 
other academic departments on a topir 
in physical education, health or recrea 
tion which was sponsored or advised 
by a member of the physical education 
staff. 

The topics are classified in the same 
manner as was the index of doctorate 
theses prepared by Dr. Cureton and 
published in the Research Quarterly 
for March, 1949. Theses are classified 
according to topics, the principal em 
phasis in research method, and _ the 
institution in which they were sub 
mitted. 

The summary of the fields covered 
indicated 2,265 theses under the gen- 
eral heading, “Health, Physical Educa 
tion and Recreation,” as compared 
with only four in the field of recrea 
tion. The individual theses are classi- 
fied by number under a variety of 
topics such as “Recreational Time,” 
“Playground Facilities.” “Recreational 
Facilities.” “Organization of Play 
ground Programs,” “Interest Prefer 
ences,” and so on. Although a ma 
jority of the topics listed are not di 
rectly related to recreation, the volum¢ 
indicates the nature and extent of the 
masters theses that have been prepared 
in recreation and related fields. 


Art School—Self-Taught 


Matlack Price and A. Thornton Bishop. 
Greenberg: Publisher, New York 22. 
Pp. 439. $10.00. 

An unusual book. written for the 
many people, young and old, who either 
wish to train themselves for an art ca 
reer or to make some fie!d of art their 
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new Publications 


Covering the 


Leisure-time Field 


hobby. Major art courses, as taught 
in leading schools. are covered amaz- 
ingly well. Fine 
History of Art. Art 
Drawing. Color, Painting. Methods and 
Materials, I[llustration, Techniques: 
while the Design {ris section of the 
book covers Design in General, Adver- 

g. Art, Lettering, Typography. 
Photography, Packaging, Industrial 
Design, Decorative Painting, Interior 
Design. Fashion, Planning Your Art 
Career. No other book like this has 
been published for art students. It 
could also be very valuable to teach- 
ers. and to leaders of art and crafts 
groups. Matlack Price has spent eight- 
een years teaching at Pratt Institute 
ind the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign; while A. Thornton Bishop has 
been both a practicing art director of 
in advertising agency and a teacher at 
the Grand Central School of Art for a 
number of years. Both authors have 
published other art books. 


\ppreciation, 


lising 


Community Uses of Public 
School Facilities 


Harold H. Punke. King’s Crown Press. 
Columbia University, New York. Pp. 
243. $3.75. 

Recent decades have seen a marked 
extension in the use of public school 
facilities by community groups. Mr. 
Punke has rendered a valuable service 
by his analysis of judicial opinions re- 
garding community uses of school fa- 
cilities. His book represents a study of 
238 cases on the subject which have 
ome before the nation’s higher state 
ind federal courts. 

Cases have been grouped for anal 
VsIs unde I SeCVE ral headings. such as 
‘Uses for Which School Authorities 
Vay A quire Facilities.” “Religious 
ind Parochial Uses.” “Cultural and 
Entertainment Uses.” and others. 

In summarizing the uses for which 
school authorities may acquire facili 
ties, Mr. Punke states, “Land for play- 
srounds and athletic fields may be ac- 
quired by school boards, under their 


eneral authority to maintain schools. 


{rts subjects include 


although there may be dispute regard 
ing the amount of land which may be 
acquired for the purpose.” 
cited relate to such questions as the 
location of a playground, the purchase 
of bleachers for a high school athletic 
field. or the provision of a stadium. 
The use of school facilities for com- 
mercial profit-making purposes consti- 
tutes a type of community use on which 
courts are divided. Wide variation is 
also noted in the decisions relating to 
the cultural and entertainment uses of 
school facilities. “This range and de- 
viation are particularly significant in 
revealing judicial attitudes on general 
community uses of school facilities.” 
Of special interest to recreation 
workers is the chapter entitled “Tort 
Liability of School Districts in Connec- 
tion with Community Uses of School 
Facilities.” The materials in this chap- 
ter show that, for the United States as 
a whole, there has been a gradual shift 
from governmental immunity in tort. 
Non-school cases seem to reflect this 
shift more clearly than school cases. 
To some extent this shift has taken 
place through judicial reasoning. In 
the opinion of the author, “In several 
respects a change in legal framework 
to provide generally for tort liability 
of school districts for injuries resulting 
from employee negligence might be im- 
portant in extending community uses 
of school facilities. An important type 
of community use of such facilities re- 
lates to playground and recreational ae- 
Suggestions are offered as to 


Many cases 


tivity.” 
safeguards which might minimize in- 
juries to persons using school proper- 
tv. One of the conclusions reached is 
that ordinarily where school districts 
are liable in tort for injuries sustained 
hy pupils they are also liable to adults 
injured when legitimately on the prem- 
ises for some authorized community 
use. 

The concluding 
opinions with reference to the soe ial 


chapter presents 
implications growing out of the com- 
munity use of school facilities. The 
importance of their use by the com- 
munity is felt to be especially great in 
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rural areas. 
The wide-spread authorization for 


the use of st hool property tor a recre 
ation program under the auspices of 
a public recreation department ind the 
general approval of such use by th 
public are implied by the fact that no 
case was cited in the volume relating 
to such use of schools for a community 
recreation program George D. But- 
ler, Research Department, N tional 


Recreation Association 


Kites 
H. Waller Fowler. Ji A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York 1¢ Pp 

95. $1.75. 

Subtitled a “practical guide to kite 
making and flying.” this latest addition 
to the Barnes Sports Library is the 
kind of easy-to-understand resource 
material all recreation departments 


Professior il ind volun- 
working older ele- 
children will find 


should have. 
teer leaders with 
mentary-school-age 
a wealth of information in this volume 
to help them conduct kite activities. 
Mr. Waller is obviously a man who 
enjoys his kite flying. He 
to have fun also. Most of the 
concerned with how-to-do-it 
tions. but the introductory 


wants others 
hook is 
explana- 


p iwes sive 


enough of the history of kite flying to 
add some real zest to making and fly- 
ing even a basic three-sticker. With a 
little imagination a ten-year old might 
consider himself Ben Franklin bring- 


ing electricity out of the sky Or he 
might be hoisting a fellow 
hundred feet off the ground to see 
what was coing on behind enemy line Ss 

a use to which Mr. Waller tells us 


kites were once pul. 


soldier a 


For the small-fry interested in air- 
planes. kite making and kite flying can 
make him conversant with the lingo of 
pilots. Mr. Waller starts his brief 
chapter on theories of kite flying with 
the statement that “both airplane and 
kite stay aloft because of the move 
ment of air against or across or around 
a nearly plane surface The kite is 
really an anchored airplane 


Even the recreation leader who is all 
thumbs will find the chapt rs on kite 
construction simple to follow. And if 
the interest in kites progresses as it 


should. by the end ot April the clos 
of the kite season—the kite maker may 


be going in for the box kites. tetra- 
hedral, combination and novelty kites 
described by Mr. Waller 

A valuable final ch ipter the book 


has speci il interest for recreation lead 


ers. Common classifications are given 
for kite contests ind simple. direc- 
tions for organizing and administering 
kite contests ire spe lled out Since kite 


flying requires the kind of open space 


Marcu 
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that is found only in public parks and 
most cities, kite 
flying really should come under the 
special interest and promotion of the 
municipal recreation and park agency. 

There are a number of other things 
which could be said about this book. 
but time doesn’t permit 


recreation areas in 


were on our 
way to buy some kite making materi- 
ils.—David J. DuBois, Research De- 
partment. National Recreation Associ- 
ition. 


Photography Afield 


Ormal I. Sprungman. The Stackpole 
Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Pp. 449. $7.50. 

In the preface to this beautiful book 
Mr. Sprungman, camera editor of 
{field since 1934. says: *Pho- 
tography is a great and wonderful 
hobby. As a companion to hunting and 
fishing and outdoor life. . . . it can 
capture momentarily, and without 
bloodshed. the little creatures that race 
over the land, live in trees, swim the 
lakes and trace their patterns across 
the sky.” His chapters, in which he 
proves this assertion, convey the zest 
and thrill of such an activity. In addi- 
tion, they present detailed information 
on the hows and whys of the planning 


Sports 


and the taking of a good photograph: 
and they range from a discussion of 
the sportsman’s camera to movie tak- 
They also in- 
clude such intriguing topics as “Un- 
expected Camera Thrills.” “Compos- 
“Camera Gunning.” 
“Bird Photography.” “Filming Big 
Game.” “Filming at Night.” “Camera 
Pot Shots.” “Color Work.” “Dark- 
Afield.” “Travelogs.” “‘Close- 
Telling.” “Movie Tricks.” 
others. In fact the author 
seems to have covered every aspect of 
the subject; and he has liberally illus- 
trated the publication with his own 
stunning photographs, some of which 


ing and presentation. 


ine the Scene.” 


rooms 
up Story 


and many 


are in color. We suggest that all cam- 
era fans. or would-be fans, make their 
way to the nearest bookshop and look 
this over for themselves. 
Mr. Sprungman’s - stills 
peared in many magazines of national 
Life: and he 
served in the navy as photographic of 
ficer. His photograph of a groundhog 
was used as the cover picture for the 
RECREATION—February 


have ap- 


circulation, including 


last issue of 


1953. 
One-Pot Cookery 


Kidola Jean Bourgaize. Association 
Press. New York. Pp. 126. $2.50. 
It will not be long hefore campfires 

are once more aglow, and the aroma 

of good things to eat will lure campers 
down the trail of outdoor cookery 


from the mountains of Maine to the 
coast of California. This book on the 
subject, therefore, is an appetizing 
foretaste of things to come. It goes 
into detail, first of all, about the build- 
ing of good cooking fires and how to 
divide the cook-out jobs, and _there- 
after presents a collection of delicious 
ind well-tried recipes gathered from 
all corners of the country. These are 
not of fancy dishes, but of the simply 
prepared, inexpensive, tasty fare which 
goes so well with a campfire especially 
when well-spiced with hunger and with 
laughter. Just published! 


Summer Magic 


Kenneth B. and Susan H. Webb. As- 
sociation Press, New York. Pp. 
\nyone interested in camping, from 

whatever viewpoint, will find this ex- 
cellent pre-season reading as well as 
useful for reference later. It deals with 
the values obtained from and offered 
by the well-planned camp program— 
and with the building up of those 
precious and enduring memories of the 
campfire or of other enchanted mo- 
ments. 

Parents like to weigh the benefits of 
a summer camp very carefully, before 
sending their offspring out of reach of 
their own supervision. This book will 
not only help them to do this, but will 
give them ideas as to how to discrimi- 
nate among good camps when looking 
for particular values. 

It can be especially helpful to coun- 
selors, too, in reaching an understand- 
ing of their own responsibilities and 
in using resourcefulness in the plan- 
ning of their programs. 

The experiences of two camp direc- 
tors are given in running narrative 
as are the points of view of two 
The book makes for interest- 
ing as well as informative reading. 
Don’t hesitate to add it to your camp- 
ing library. 


form 
parents, 


Profile of a Folk Dancer 
Interesting reading for folk dance 
Angelica Gibbs’ “Lilt.” 
an entertaining and informational bio- 
graphical sketch of May Gadd, the na- 
tional director of the Country Dance 
Society of America and an outstanding 
folk dance authority, in “Profiles” in 
the February 7. 1953 issue of The New 


Yorker. 
INDEX > 
The Index for Volume XLVI, which 


ends with this issue, appears on the 
“Things You 
Should Know”, page 574. for informa- 
tion about the new plan for future vol- 
ume numbers and indexes. 


enthusiasts is 








following pages. See 
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Index to Volume XLVI 


Administration 


Executive: How the Recreation Exe ve Apr 
His Own Performanc e 
Why Do Recreation Executives Fail? ¢ r k ' 
bill Ma 
New Year's Resolutions of the Recreation Exe 
Finance: Local Recreation Expenditure 
Recreation and the Virginia Economy 
Where to Get More Money for More Recreat S 
Dr. Ernest H. Campbell M 
Notes for the Administrator: 
Admissions Tax Laws 
Administration Under City Manager Ma 
Building Costs 
Case of Legality, A 
City Employee's Code of Eth 
Court Petition Dismissed Fet 
Department Adopts Policy on Personal Ext 
Goals for the Modern City I 
Insurance—Softball M 
Recreation Areas in Subdivisions 
Rest Rooms with Pay Toilets t 
School Expenditures Upheld D 
Size of Baseball Diamonds De 
Subdivisions S 
Trends and Forecasts in Planning 
What Recreation Means to My Communit s 
Wisconsin Recreation Association Surve 
(See also under Areas, Facilitic La 
Community-wide Programs; Indoor Cent 
Personnel; Philosophy and Theory; P 
Planning; Publicity 


Aged 


Adult Recreation Clubs, Russel] J. Foval 

America Alerts Her Senior Citizens, Char M 

Fun Doesn't Stop at Sixty 

How to Tell a Good Golden Age Club 
Woods 

National Committee for the Aged 

New York Adult Education Council Stud 

Oldsters Rummage in Attics, Elise Rretzinger 

Senior Citizen Activity 

Sign Up, Grandma! Margery Wells Steer 

Their Own Center, Margaret R. Conger 


Areas, Facilities, Layout 


Asphalt and Concrete Surfaces S 
Blacktop for Apparatus Areas? ‘ 


Campus Grass Gets Chance Ma 
Construction cf Swimming Pools p 
Court Case on Blacktop 

Development of Vacationland 

Enlist the Support of Women 

Fourteen Acres of Fun, Selwyn Orcut der 


Land-Use Policy M 
Master Plan for Recreation in Maryland 

Maryland to Develop River Valley Park M 
National Committee on Surfacing Recreation A t 


National Production Authority Order 

Playground Surfacing 

Puget Sound Study 

Rubber Bases 

Rubber Isn't Enough 

Safe Playground for Every Child, A, Walls 
Keller 

Skiing Need Not Be Expensive, James F. Her 


Something New in Playgrounds, Helena Br 
Lamp ‘ 
Surfaces for Multiple Use in Recreation Are M 
Surfacing Under Fixed Apparatus 
Swimming Pool Operation, Martin Nadir 
Basan 
Wanted: Safe Sliding Areas for Our Cl 
(See also under Equipment 
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or , a 
Art 
Fils n A November 73 
Recreation Thr haA rd Kerr May 7 
Sunda I € Ma 89 
Wa and Bywa n the Road Painting, R H 
i Decembe 17 
Arts and Crafts 
Candle Making November 5? 332 
Crafts in the Recreation Program, Vira Whitn? April 1952 26 
Glue Tip December ) 135 
How To Do It! Frank E. Staple 
Make Sandals for Beach and Swimming Pool April 52 56 
Nut Cup from a Tin Can Top June 19s 166 
Make a Magazine Rack September | 244 
Plan an Arts and Crafts Room October 1952 92 
I Candle Stick Januar l 178 
Fabrics, Wood, Paper February | 563 
x Broom Made of a Stick of Wood March 4 622 
atural, Mary Virginia Vaughn October 1952 272 
Charles Dorian April 1952 39 
Baskets April 19 39 
Be Fun, Harry D. Edgren April 1952 49 
Fun: Handcraft Leaf Printing September 1952 235 
1 Decoration December 1952 $31 
iding February 1953 55 
Make Marct 953 627 
Audio-Visual Materials and Program 
Films: Aids ¢ January 3 499 
isds to Visual January ) 199 
Boys Railroad October 7 
lJirector y zt November 1952 323 
Educator Guide ee si 17 krober 0? 
kdu r Gui ctober )? 
Film n Art November 473 
Fitness Through f j 6 
Folklore 1953 625 
Handbook on 16 mm Fil r Music Edu ’ 373 
Ideal Filn 19 Entertainment Catalogue ( 
VMotion Picture n Child Life Tune ] 
Movies for Recreation Progran October 19 302 
National Children’s Film I Decembe 4¢ 
Recreation for Everyone filn 71 
Safety Films +4¢ 
1454 I nited St € Cy ernment Film, 373 
Walt Disney Production film 66 
Radio: Carnival of Book 302 
Jeffersonian Heritage, The l 13 
People Act The December 136 
Radio in South Carolina February 19 564 
Radio Program for Teen-Ager January 199 
. WNBC Re-broadcasts from British Broadcasting ¢ 
poration (drama J ary 199 
Recordings: Enrichment Record October 302 
s Folklore for listening; for dancing March ) 625 
Iden Records November 373 
pe Recording into Sound Film November & 373 
levision: Non mmercia ducational Progran December 19 146 
elev n Note—Better Busine Bureau Decer ) 456 
n California Februar 566 
Note ience film January 5) 199 
Boats and Boating (See Sports: Water) 
Books and Reading 
Book Review See New Put ation 
j Books Received, Magazine Pamphlet Apr 19‘ 62 
Ma l 119 
lune 8) 
Septer be 46 
Octobe 09 
Novemt 74 
embe 138 
02 
ary ) 567 
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Dancing 


Across the Border J boree, Richard Kra 
Folklore Recordings a I 


International Square Dance Festival 


et's Check Up on Square Dancit Persis Leger 
Reality Through the Dance, R wd Kran 
Square Dance Crosses the Sea, The: Letters the NRA 
Square and Folk Dats Japan, Dor 1B 
lunr 
Square Dancing on the Home Front, Ar r Katona 
Teen-Age Rhythn inp nk 
See al nder (¢ H i Partie 





rhe 
Special Service Opening See Pe nnel Opportunitie 
Sports and War, §. / 1. Marshai 
Statement Drafted ( National Adv ry Ce ee on 
Defense Related tivitie 
see a serviceme 1 S¢ ewomer 
Dramatics 





Community Drama Marches On 

Community Theatre Box Office The 

Drama ‘Festiva Dominion Drama Festival 
Fir Steps in Producing a Play, Blanch M. H 
International Theatre Mont 

National Childrets Theatre Conference 

Our Way (one act play 

San Fran Municipal Children Theatre 
Show Wagons—See Special Event 

Thirteenth Delaware Dramatic Conference 

Town Park Players (Charlotte, North ¢ lina 





Festivals, Community Celebrations: Community 








wide Celebra t lifred Stern 
Desert People Weave a Mag Spell, Lenelle Mars/ 
Kanthack 
Folk Festival Guide, A 
Lantern and Flod ade, Freda Coml 
Pageants: Dea The, Daniel H. Wagner 
Playground Pageant, A, Mr Nicoletta Urcinols 
Puppetry: e for Puppetry, A 
Volunteer Leader 
See al inder Dancing Holiday Mus 
Equipment 
» &. 2 
Li 
for Pla 
hildren in Own Back Yard 





ayground f 





juipment, A. J. Gatawaka 





May I Have a Ball? Ernest B. Ehrke 
A 
€ Straddle, A, Charlotte Battle 
Family 
Centered Act € Dr. Ernest G. Osborne 


Recreation 





Keep Children in Their Own Back Yard 
eph FE. H , 
‘ 
Games 
Baseba Billiard 
Games (Recipes for Fun 
Game J. B. Pick 
Krazy Kolymp Reading, Mass 
Maori Stick Game The, Syleta Cassell 


Hazards 


Fewer 


Offers 

George \ 
Old Game 
Skits and 
Teen Activitie 
Teen-Age 
Try Something 
ncle Elmer Star Bal Elmer E. Hef 


rH | Partie 








Sports 


Girls and Women 


S] Program for Gir 

< Re Ca f A € 
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G Pr 


In 

Part of My Lif A rsh 
Pla Cente Oxgde I 

S essful P A 


January 
March 
November 
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April 
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April 
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November 
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November 
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November 
January 
March 
February 
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May 
October 
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Hiking International 
On the Trail, Therese Myer | P Books for Children. Dorothy Barc O 
(See also under Nature Glot Look at Recreation, A, T. E. River LD 
i 
Hobbies +, l 
In n O < 
Prep ) ‘ 
How to Start a Collecting Hobby, Wm. P see 
Hobbies Made Profitable for the Disable Note 
Dr. Herbert Rusalem ' ep 
Hobby Show at Boeing, Arthur D. § Lerr 
National Hobby Month { S 
Successful Hobby Program Cor 
(See also under Photography: Spe 4 ee a 0 ) 
and Events I Cos J 
Us Octok 
W O \ 
Holidays and Special Occasions 
Calendar of Coming Events { Memorials 
Christmas: Burning of the Greens, The 
Candle in the Window, A, A Carol at , 20 
F Calhoun Februa F 
Christmas Programs Through the Year M 
Junior Santa Claus Workshop, Helen M Sepre Or | 
Klemm ) I 64 
Looking Ahead to Christmas ) {21 | 
Ornaments on Your Tree, Virginia Nelle Ws N 348 | 
Postcript to Christmas, Margery Wells Steer Ma »2 
Santa Claus in a Trailer Ma 6) | 
Halloween: Community-wide Halloween Plar Se] " 
tablishing New Customs rn Memorial Gate Ma 
Halloween Comes to Torrington, Conne Tobin Mav ; 
Halloween in Dumas ) c, b 
Halloween Report, A t Comers 125 
Operation Pumpkin Head, Ann Brenner De. I 4 
Pretzel Public Relations ) 
Trick or Treat, Sibyl Lelah Templeton Ser t 
Who is ‘Mr. Jack-o'-Lantern Carl Bozenst , Mental Health 
Joseph Lee Day: Honoring Joseph Lee 
See also—Influence of Joseph Lee, TI Realit Through the Dance, Richard Krau N ber 
Elizabeth Clarke Recrea » for Neuro hiatr Patient 
Miscellaneous: Fourth of July Bernard 1. Kahn. Jan Re Maryles Ne Dienl ) 84 
Thanksgiving: Thanksgiving Fiesta . 
Thanksgiving Field Day, Herbert Rathner 53 19 
Special Occasions: Boy Scout Week Miscellaneous 
Camp Fire Girls—' ‘Birthday’ Week 
CARE Holiday Packages y shetie Se ose . 
Children’ Book Week Materials Commers ane Secteties: American Becscation Society. Be 
Girl Scouts of the United States Anniversar ( P a Ss Work Ed ce Y 
International Theatre Month Coad ae Saks Sat. . : 
National Hobby Month Cin ettneal Cannel of One Sa ae sae ; : 
National Park and Recreation Week Metropolitan New York Recreation Society oO | 
National Thrift Week Mirhiaan iniec-hesncy Council me teat ae | 
Red Feather Campaign I Sennsvivanin * She ie Mined Es y antl De * . 
: t lvar i re n Inci 
United Nations Day i Fan oe Recreation Sacie Oct , 
(See also under Dramatics—Festiva ete seine Bt ihe nail Ganctal ey 
inder lid nd Specis i 
Celebrations; Parties Fa nd Figure A Reporter's Notebook ) 
D 
Hospitals 
\ t € A dee A i 
Hospital Bed Recreation, Barney B. Matict Ret V J 
Reality—Through the Dance, Richard Kr m 
Recreation in a Children’s Hospital ry 4 
Frances Brallier Ewing Significant Findings from t Census Februar : 
Recreation Needs in a Civilian Hoss I Ma I 
ul i \ Camy ) 
(See also under Handicapped; Ment H \ ( 1 One V g 
Indoor Centers pena: 
. Can B I Her ) 
Community Center Housekeepin Culcural A Omneram (Cakis ( ERE Ma 
I Re n { 
Hi Serenade k ara sar 
Community Center Activity Surve ( [ Mf Mf “peers se k > y 
sac husetts Mf R adil ts MM 
Educational and Cultural Activit 0, 4 t 2 J 
Centers, Floydelh Anderson . mi yy : ; 
Location of Social Center Con : a ) Pahcese 7 Fi 19 
St. Mary's Park Recreation Center : hy ¢ 3 j 
Their Own Center, Margaret R. Conger . ; "bebsaeagt ° es sade. atl . | 
Tom-A-Hawk Club for Teen lohn A . AR al aa ee Bob McK : 
Well-Rounded Indoor Center Progra \ : H : 
National Recreation Association 
Industrial 
Committees: Dist \ 
Boeing Goes Fishins n E. Frias N \ ( tee Defense Re¢ 
Community-Wide Celebration tlfred ry c 
Country Club With Your Job, A N \d ry ¢ 1 Recreat Re 
Esso Company—Preparation for Retireme ‘ \ mittee on Recruit t, | 
Ford Employee Trip t R in 
Hobby Show at Boeing irthur D 
North American Aviation, Incorporated Gra S R it Gerald B 
Club “ I ary i ppley Mar 
Seventh Annual Industrial Recre ( f Re ) ' 
To Attract Industry—Be Att | nel | 2 ee 
We Make Our Own Mu k ’ Undergr i Training, ¢ ’ K. Br D 8 ( 
Congress (1952): Ac Y S . 
Congress Capsule ) 
( ere ( \ 
Institutions Evening Speaker Sepre f ) | 
H P for Se t Ma ] 
Creative Activities in a Junior Muse ( A i I 
Mary Alice Reed I eat the R ] Hen | 
Value of Play in Children’s Home Tt inder 5 
Helen Dauncey I f Neuroy utr Patient 
See also under Hospitals Bernar Kahn ” I Mar Na Ma } 
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J ett 
«) Mf 
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( Pa Imy ¢ Ja i 
( P f Arka N b ) 
M : D p I Valley Park Ma gs 
h ial Confterer tat Park «I de ) 5 
Nature Novemb ) 
Nat Park i R ition Week Apr ) l 
Na Ira State I n ©. Or June 
Place of Organized ( State Park ‘ 
nold I ’ Janua 
Put Opin 4 | oO Sey nbe 
Rela hig f P I , ! 
) June $2 j 
Roadside Pa Mar i 
Sc 
Parties 
New Publications (Book Reviews) 
( Partie Recit f I N ) 
H erchief Party f Ct t A Decemb } 
Partie P ed f I A Janua i8 
c Partie Recipes for I Ar ) 
Pointers for Pa M t Fet 4 i 
, ,- Trip Mex A Ma 
, See a J Da ( n H la 
- Spe al ©O 
Q Personnel 
Education (Recreation Curriculum): Colleges Re 
654 porting Major Cu mr n ecreation, W ( 
Nutherland Septc ber 
New Training Progran September 5? 
See also ¢ ege Campu ACTIVITIES 
Leadership and Training: | am a Profe nal Re 
reation Leader, ! i? hwer December i 
Service Training Progran Novembe 8 
re Leade € I c Marion ¢ Spurr lune 
New Yea Re f tt R ea » Pe 1 
{ Leader la 163 
Place f Supe i Recrea P ul he 
, Gertr W's ’ nc 
Re it Tra f Le rship P f June 
Septembe j 
Fet ur 
»s ne } Re na Re St u le rian Oct ber 
a I nine Pla nd Lea u 7 rland Apr 
see al und A nistrat National R 
reation Association, Committ 
Recruitment and Placement: A Job in a Chang 
ne World, Jas nion Ye 7 
: Auth H I Recreation W 
Srud J r 
| National Ad ( ttee on Re ment, Train 
ng and Pla f Recrea P. nne See 
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Placeme Op] ( p Fire Girl 
Leader Apr j 
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lob n Korea May ) 7 
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Edward McGowan 
People and Events—Elections 
—New Appointments 
—Recent Appointments 
Personnel News 


Dr. Doris W. Plewes 

C. E. Reed, T. E. Rivers, W. M. Shuma 
the Scenes) 

William G. Robinson 

Carl L. Schrader 

Henry D. Schubert 

I. Robert M. Shultz 

Julian Smith 

Paul Stacker 

Swenson Park 

. K. Tete 


Philosophy and Theory 


Importance of Play, The 

Influence of Joseph Lee, The, Elizabeth Clart 
Know How to Play? Irving R. Murra 

My Philosophy of Recreation, Gerald B. ! 

. My Philosophy of Recreation, G. Ort Romn 
New Year's Resolutions of the Recreation Ex 
New Year's Resolutions of the Recreation 


Leader 
Philosophical Aspects of Recreation, Ar r 
Recreation and the Richer Life, Dr. Henri 
Anderson 
Recreation in America Today, Joseph Prep 
Recreation, The Fulfillment of Human Nee 
Dr. S. R. Laycock 
Spiritual Aspects of Play, The, Stephen I 
Understanding Each Other, Rosalee Greenfie 


Photography 


Operation Flash Bulb 
Photographic Group, The, Irma Webber 


Photography ( Nature 
' 


Playgrounds 


Let's Have More Play on Player 
Helen M. Dauncey 
Look at Our Playgrounds, A 
Playground Echoes ( Evanston, Illinois, Oed 
Playground Hours 
Playground Pageant, A, Nicoletta Ur 
Playground Personnel 
Safe Playground for Every Child, A, 


Signposts for the Summer Season, Abe B 
Something New in Playgrounds, Hele 
Lamp 


Special Events Improved, Doreen O. K 

Summer Recreation 

Summer Playground Production, A 

Minna B. Reichelt 

Training Playground Leaders, W. ¢ 

Weave in Some Singing, Arthur T 

What the People Think, Mary L vy 
See also under Area, Facilitic I 
ing: Equipment; Park Spe 4 
Event 


Poetry 


Christmas, Robert Merrill Bar 
Christmas Wish, A, Anna H. Ha 
Declaration of Brother Willard I 


Education in Play, William M. Lar 
On Our Knees, Dorothy Ashby P 
Scottish Grace, Robert Burr 

Tree, A, Ernest V. B r 


See under individual activit grout 
headings 


New Year's Resolution f the F 


Leader 
Place of Supervision in a Recreation Pr 
Gertrude Wilson 
See also under Administrat 


&@ wide Program 


Publicity 


Are You Progressive? 
Bulletin Boards (Recipes for Fur 
Community Theatre Box Office 
Good Promotion 
Importance of Good Public Relat 
R. E. Brown, Jr 
Let Folks Know 
Recreation on Wheels, William H. Ri 
Recreation—for Everyone, Kraus FEarhar 
Understanding Through Discussion, W 
Robinson 
We Sell Public Recreation, Fr» 


n 
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leases , Puppetry—See Dramatics 
M Rural—See under Community-wide Programs 
Safety 
National Safe ( Bulle Ma j 
Neve I Ear Learn Octobe 
Sate Pla nd f Eve ( 1 A, Ws F. K At . 
Safe Rey Dece 
Se i r Areas, Fa € La 
Servicemen and Servicewomen } 
Air | e Takes to the Farm, The, Corpor 
1 nder Ma 
Grea Februa ) 
Prog June 
Se Oct 1 
SF Sey 
Wha Can Do | 
f of Ar 5 
Yout 
Special Activities and Events 
Between Season Activitie Recipes for Fun Ma 
Latest Additior March ) 2 
Model Railroading, James F. Herds Ir crober 7 
, Model Train Races, Francis Donnon October 
Pet Ideas Februar 
Science as a Recreation Activity Februa : 
how Wagons—Other Community Show Wagon March ) 59 
Recreation on Wheels, William H. Ridinger March S88 
Show Wagon, Omaha, Nebraska s 
Special Events Improved, Doreen O. Kirkland 
Symbol of Peace (East Baton Rouge Parish 
[ry Something Different! j 
Whistling While You Play, Richard Montzgomer 
M Wider Horizons, Doris Worrell Bart/ January 
See al inder Hobbie and other activit 
heading 
Sports 
4e 
rg General: Aids t Y Sports Program for 
Helen Daur 
v 4 H Compe ve Sy De it f Jun 
Sey ¥ 
S War. § r Sept ‘ 
tf Pre en Sey 
> dD ft Pea footbdall awa ). 
Tournament Tif Monty Morr 
Saseball t t l'nder Tw ‘ n H r . 
Baseball-Softball Skill Contests, Sterling G M 
H D Tt It! Bernard Ba D \r 
Prof R tt Baseba Acaden Law Mar 
Xe Had a Baseball League, Robert W. R Ay 
Basketball e Ga Sept 
Football, R I M ‘ ’ S 
Softball 
Volleyball, | 
Golf 
( Mf 
S f | Golf ¢ Operation, A 
Riding: H back S i rd Har N 
Riflery: Fa y Turn in Age-Old Sport, T 
Roller Skating He S u 
Water: A rican Red ¢ \ t S 1 
Hoe Goe Fishin [ ry 
I 1 ¢ Angler eM f 
Cooperation in Aqua M 
I f Le e T t . 
Sa € Sa i 
we P g 
Sw Mee Recipes f I 
\ Seattle Staff of Lif Fes Ar 
y Fran u i Ar 
Ser 
Winter: Coasting ¢ H k N 
{ Camy \ ( De be 437 
S N Not Be Ext F. Her N , 341 
lar i 44 ) 
Ma 676 
S N Y B 
Se Ga 
Youth 
Ha Hel; I 
Plans iG G I im f Te A 
, Vi 1 \ n ( 
R Progra f I 4 i ' 
I 4 tie () 5 
Ave RI ne Livingston Sept 
I Hawk (¢ b f C , ctobe 
: {8 
\ Y O he 98 
Y ( oe ] Don Sept ) 
y 1 the Se P O Fet i $5 
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I Leadership C 
ge é t e 
Re creation Leaders up 4zourses 
Sp red by the National Recreation Association 
and 
Local Recreation Agencies 
P = o> 
| March, April and May 1955 
HELEN M. Dauner ndre. é fornia Ross Cunningham, Director of Recreation 
Social R 
(alil | | Seifert, bexecutive Director, Chico Area Reereation District 
fy {) 
\ Karle Meadows, Consultant on Recreation, State Youth Develop 
{ { ment Council, 808 Tribune Building, Austin 
. e, Tex Eldon D. Brinley, President, Kingsville Community Council, 
1 Ape 4 tox 2213. Station 1. A and | College 
| 
| Dexa Karle Meadows, Consultant on Recreation, State Youth Deve lop 
f wnt CGounei, 808 Tribune Building, Austin 
Mares \ Karle Meadows, Consultant on Reereation, State Youth Develop 
ment Council, 808 Tribune Building, Austin 
Pex Earle Meadows, Consultant on Recreation, State Youth Develop 
ment Couneil, 808 Tribune Building, Austin 
Pex Earle Meadows, Consultant on Recreation, State Youth Develop 
1 ment Council, 808 Tribune Building, Austin 
ANNE LIVINGSTON Nor (carolina Miss Dorothy Morefield, Program Director, Recreation Com 
. R \ ) mission, P.O. 453 
North Carolina Miss Mabel Smith, Greensboro Reereation Department 
f) ; 
(heorgia \. Kerbs, Jr Industrial Relations Department, Callaway 
Mills Company, La Grange, Georgia 
(grange, Gee \. Kerby, Ji Industrial Relations Department, Callaway 
Apr Mills Company 
| ) e. Virgu \. ©. Smoral, Recreation Departime nt 
| , , 
North ¢ ina (lenmtative) James Chambers, Director of Reereation, Citv Hall 
| VIILDRED SCANLON ’ “arh Mis Lilly Rath Hanson Acting Director, Playground and 
e , \! 1 Reereation Board 
he 
| Ala Pred Caswell. Director, Lanett Reereation Department 
| f 
bie Kibler, Assistant SHEpers sor, Health and Physieal Educa 
| \] tien, Sabet ime Recreation. State Board of Kduecation, Rich 
| mond Lob 
FRraNK A. STAPLES ie M mn Ray ¢ Schau Director of Reereation, Grand Haven Public 
at Schoo > 
| \r ‘ 
| ( ! trent badw wd J Hlunt. Superintendent of Reere ition, Haig Avenus 
Ter ‘ Ww. ¢ MeHlorris, Director of Reereation 
| ' A. Edmund Ox Recreation Director, Plaveround and Reerea 
tron Clommis-<ron 
‘ ! tho Workshop Rolert P Black. Community. Reereation \<<istant, Department 
| \) of Business and Administration, Jefferson City, Missouri 
| 
District Conferences 
Ml Reere \-seciation leadership training staff will be attending the following distriet) confer 
her r n the conference programs and where they will be available for consultation on leader 
| WV D - Distr Conference, April 9-11. Tlotel Driskill, Austin, Texas; Wrs. Livingston Southeast 
Distr ( fer \ Hotel Dempsey, Macon, Georgia: Wiss Sean/or Middle Atlantic District) Conference, 
Marcel | | | Pennsvivania: Midwest Distriet Conference, April 9-11, Paxton Hotel. Omaha. Neb 
ke \ | 1) ( rer Mav 12-15. Hotel Viking. Ne wport, Rhode Island: Wiss Roalker: Great Lakes District 
( fer Apr () H Fort Wavne, Indiana. 
\ t by National Reereation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish te attend 
For , eur t ontents of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsor 
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He Went Out to Meet Them 


— FLARES AND WHISTLES and blaring 
bugles, the Reds had been attacking fanati- 
cally all night. Wave after wave they came, in 


overwhelming numbers. 


By dawn, Jerry Crump could see that his posi- 
tion alone was keeping them from overrunning 
L Company. Twice he went out to meet them with 
his bayonet. Once he retook a captured machine 
gun. And four times he left shelter to bring in 


wounded comrades. 


Now, an enemy soldier crept close unobserved. 
He lobbed a grenade. It landed squarely among 
the wounded men. Without a second’s hesitation, 
Corporal Crump threw himself upon it, smothered 
the explosion wtih his own body, and saved his 


four companions lives. 


“TL got hurt.” says Jerry Crump, 
“but | got back alive. Because our 
armed forces have the finest medi- 
cal equipment in the world—even 
at the front. And you helped putit 


there by investing in U.S. Defense Bonds.” 


Bonds are savings. But they mean production 
power, too, Helping provide the arms and equip- 
ment and care of every kind that give a fighting 


man more than a fighting chance! 


LS: Army 


Corporal Jerry Crump is \| 
yeu 
Medal of Honor Wy 


Now E Bonds pay 3°! Now, improved Series E 
Bonds start paying interest after 6 months. And aver 
iv ) interest, compounded semiannually when 
held to maturity! Also, all maturing kK Bonds autlo- 
matically go on earning —at the new rate—for 10 more 
ears. loday, start investing in l.S. Series E Defense 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan at work. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 


save with L.S. Defense Bonds! 
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